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INTRODUCTION 


The  following  pages  are  a  part  of  the  Memoirs  of  Robert 
Blakeney,  published  for  the  first  time  from  his  manuscript  in 
I899-1  Blakeney  was  born  in  1789,  joined  the  army  as  a  boy  oi 
fifteen  in  1804,  and  left  it  in  1828.  He  afterwards  held  various 
offices  under  the  English  government  in  Corfu,  Zante,  and  Paxo. 
In  Corfu  he  married,  and  in  Zante  wrote  his  reminiscences.  He 
died  in  1858. 

This  book  is  not  a  history,  but  it  is  a  life-like  picture  of  the 
soldier's  experience.  Interesting  as  a  narrative,  it  is  instructive  as  a 
sidelight  on  history ;  and  it  will  serve  to  show  readers  of  this  day 
what  war  was  like  at  a  time  when  personal  courage  in  the  hand-to- 
hand  melley  was  worth  more  than  crack  marksmanship,  and  sur- 
renders had  not  come  into  fashion. 

From  this  book  one  episode  has  been  abstracted  :  the  Retreat  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  with  the  Battle  of  Coruna. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Julian 
Sturgis,  and  to  Mr.  John  Murray,  for  their  courteous  consent  to 
the  publication  of  these  pages.  It  is  hoped  that  many  of  those 
who  read  them  may  be  led  to  read  the  original  work,  which  is  as 
fascinating  a  book  of  adventure  as  any  boy  could  desire,  and  all 
true. 

1 A  Boy  in  the  Peninsular  War.  The  Services,  Adventures,  and  Experiences 
of  Robert  Blakeney,  subaltern  in  the  z8th  Regiment.  An  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  Julian  Sturgis. 


THE 
RETREAT    OF    SIR    JOHN    MOORE 


Setting  sail  for  England  on  July  2nd,  we  arrived  off 
Yarmouth  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  Here  taking 
in  water  and  fresh  provisions,  we  continued  our  course 
for  Spithead ;  and  thence  we  took  our  second  departure 
from  England,  this  time  for  Portugal,  the  more  delighted 
since  we  left  our  tails  behind  us.  To  the  great  joy  of  the 
whole  army  an  order  arrived  from  the  Horse  Guards, 
while  we  lay  at  Spithead,  to  cut  off  the  men's  queues. 
These,  from  their  shape,  and  being  generally  soaped  for 
effect,  were  called  pigtails;  thenceforth  the  custom  of 
plastering  the  men's  heads  with  soap  was  abolished  in 
the  British  Army. 

Sailing  from  St.  Helen's  on  July  3ist,  1808,  August 
1 9th  brought  us  close  off  the  coast  of  Portugal.  Next 
morning  we  commenced  landing  at  Figueira,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mondego.  A  large  part  of  the  army  were 
already  on  shore,  and  some  of  the  troops  had  commenced 
moving  forward  when  Sir  John  Moore  received  a  despatch 
informing  him  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  fought  and 
defeated  the  enemy  at  Rolica,  and  hourly  expected  a 
second  engagement.  The  disembarkation  was  instantly 
countermanded ;  the  troops  on  march  were  recalled,  and 
put  on  board  as  quickly  as  the  high  surf  and  rapidity  of 
the  current  would  permit.  Everything  again  in  sailing 
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order,  and  every  heart  elate,  we  continued  our  course 
southward,  now  steering  direct  for  the  theatre  of  actual 
war ;  and  the  true  martial  spirit  glowed  in  the  breast  of 
every  true  soldier. 

Imagine,  then,  what  must  have  been  our  feelings  on 
the  following  morning  (August  2ist)  when  in  almost  a 
dead  calm  we  moved  slowly  along,  apparently  rendered 
more  slow  by  our  plainly  hearing  the  heavy  booming  of 
cannon,  at  that  moment  pouring  forth  their  fury  from 
the  heights  of  Vimieiro. 

Creeping  along  the  scarcely  ruffled  surface  of  the 
waters  like  wounded  snakes  or  Alexandrine  verse,  we, 
seemingly  in  so  many  years,  arrived  in  three  days  in  the 
unquiet  bay  or  roadstead  of  Peniche.  Here,  although 
the  distant  sea  continued  calm,  still  the  surf  so  dashed 
against  the  shore  that  we  found  much  difficulty  in  land- 
ing. When  this  at  last  was  done,  we  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  unite  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  troops,  whom 
we  found  still  upon  the  ground,  so  late  the  theatre  of 
their  gallant  exploits.  This,  our  first  march,  although 
but  of  three  leagues,  was  severely  felt,  since  with  the 
exception  of  a  scramble  over  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gottenborg  harbour,  we  had  been  for  upward  of  four 
months  cooped  up  in  miserable  little  transports.  The 
men  had  scarcely  the  use  of  their  limbs ;  and  being  so 
long  unaccustomed  to  carry  their  packs,  to  which  were 
now  added  three  days'  provisions  and  sixty  rounds  of 
ball-cartridge,  in  this  their  first  march,  with  the  thermo- 
meter between  ninety  and  a  hundred,  many  were  left 
behind  and  slowly  followed  after.  The  4th  or  King's 
Own  Regiment,  with  whom  we  were  then  brigaded,  from 
its  seniority  of  number,  marched  in  front.  Although  at 
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the  time  perhaps  the  finest  looking  body  of  men  in  the 
Army,  the  select  of  three  battalions,  yet,  being  generally 
rather  advanced  in  age  as  soldiers  and  heavy-bodied, 
they  were  on  this  day  continually  falling  out  of  the 
ranks  and  flanking  the  road.  This  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  one  of  our  light  hardy  Irishmen  (a  class  of  which 
the  28th  Regiment  was  then  chiefly  composed)  to 
remark :  "  Faith  !  this  is  a  very  deceiving  march ;  the 
royal  milestones  are  so  close  to  each  other  ". 

Nor  did  the  officers  suffer  less  than  the  men.  Being 
mostly  very  young,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
were  at  Copenhagen,  where  little  or  no  marching  took 
place,  never  having  seen  a  shot  fired,  they  were  totally 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a  campaign.  Means  of  transport 
being  always  very  difficult  to  procure  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  we  all  overloaded  ourselves,  carrying  a  boat  cloak, 
in  itself  heavy,  in  which  was  rolled  a  partial  change  of 
dress.  Our  haversacks  contained,  as  did  the  men's,  three 
days'  provisions,  to  which  was  added  an  extra  pair  of 
boots  or  shoes ;  and  every  gentleman  carried  a  stout 
charge  of  rum  on  service,  when  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  procure  it.  Each  young  warrior  too  hampered  him- 
self with  a  case  of  pistols  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  ball- 
cartridge,  and  generally  a  heavy  spyglass.  Thus  heavily 
equipped,  many  of  us  commenced  our  first  day's  march 
in  the  Peninsula,  in  the  month  of  August,  with  ther- 
mometer at  ninety-five.  However,  before  we  proceeded 
much  further  in  the  campaign,  a  light  cart  was  allowed  to 
each  regiment  for  the  convenience  of  the  officers,  which 
by  diminishing  our  loads  wonderfully  increased  our 
comfort. 

We  now  fully  expected  to  move  rapidly  forward  against 
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the  foe ;  but  slow  and  solemn  marches  were  substituted. 
Nor  could  we  account  for  this  extraordinary  inaction, 
although  rumour  was  abroad  that  this  our  first  campaign 
in  Portugal  was  in  honourable  progress  through  the 
medium  of  foolscap  and  sheepskin.  Still  we  plodded 
forward,  until  we  arrived  at  the  plains  of  Queluz,  about 
five  miles  distant  from  Lisbon,  where  we  halted,  and 
where  our  late  sluggish  movements  were  accounted  for, 
when  we  heard  of  the  celebrated  Convention  of  Cintra, 
by  this  the  Muscovite  fleet,  which  by  all  the  laws  of  war 
we  considered  securely  our  own,  were  allowed  triumph- 
antly to  depart  from  out  the  Tagus  with  their  national 
colours  flying;  and  Junot  also  with  his  troops  and  all 
their  plunder,  sacrilegiously  carried  off  from  holy  temples 
or  wrung  from  the  helpless  orphan  or  widow, — and  this 
ill-gotten  freight  was  conveyed  in  British  ships  to  the 
shores  of  our  most  inveterate  foes. 

The  three  Commanders-in-chief,  with  whom  the  more 
than  anxious  care  of  the  ministry  contemporaneously 
furnished  the  small  army  in  Portugal,  were  recalled  to 
England  to  account  for  their  conduct,  or  misconduct — 
one  for  having  offended  some  part  of  the  ministry  by 
gaining  a  splendid  victory,  another  for  having  offended 
his  country  by  blasting  the  fruits  of  that  victory,  and  the 
third  for  having  done  nothing  but  ratify  a  degrading  con- 
vention, odious  to  all.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to 
state  that  these  high  personages  were  (beginning  with  the 
junior)  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  and  Sir 
Hugh  Dalrymple. 

A  fourth  commanding  general  was  now  appointed  in 
the  person  of  Sir  John  Moore,  destined  to  lead  the 
greater  part  of  the  British  forces  in  Portugal  against  the 
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enemy.  Immediately  upon  this  appointment  the  greatest 
activity  prevailed  throughout  every  branch  of  the  service. 
The  new  Commander  of  the  forces,  although  anxiously 
employed  in  forming  magazines  and  depots  and  organising 
the  whole  material  of  the  army,  yet  appeared  to  be  con- 
tinually riding  through  our  ranks  or  inspecting  the 
different  regiments.  I  recollect  that  the  28th  Regiment 
were  inspected  the  day  following  the  one  originally 
appointed,  in  consequence  of  the  general  not  being  able 
to  attend.  We  stood  one  thousand  and  ninety-nine 
bayonets,  officers  and  sergeants  not  included.  Had  we 
been  inspected  the  previous  day,  we  should  have  stood 
exactly  eleven  hundred  bayonets,  but  one  man  was  sent 
to  hospital  the  night  previous.  After  the  inspection  was 
over,  Sir  John  Moore  called  the  captains  and  officers 
commanding  companies  together,  whom  he  thus  ad- 
dressed :  "  Gentlemen,  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  is 
pleasant.  I  have  never  seen  a  body  of  men  in  finer 
order  than  your  regiment;  they  appear  more  like  the 
picture  of  a  battalion  than  actual  men  bearing  arms". 
Then  addressing  Captain  (now  Colonel  Sir  Frederick) 
Stovin,  he  said  :  "  The  fame  of  your  Grenadier  company 
has  gone  through  the  army ;  but,  much  as  I  expected 
from  report,  I  am  more  pleased  at  its  appearance  than  I 
could  have  anticipated  ". 

All  arrangements  being  now  in  a  state  of  forwardness, 
the  army  broke  up  the  camp  of  Queluz  about  the  middle 
of  October  and,  following  different  routes  and  moving  by 
regiments  in  succession,  marched  for  Spain ;  and  an  army 
in  better  heart,  finer  condition,  or  more  gallantly  com- 
manded were  never  produced  by  any  nation  upon  earth. 
We,  the  28th  Regiment,  marched  on  the  i4th.  I  recollect 
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the  date  well,  being  on  that  day  appointed  to  the  light 
company. 

To  attempt  to  give  a  daily  account  of  our  march  to 
Salamanca  is  beyond  the  scope  of  my  memory  ;  and  even 
though  I  should  be  capable  of  so  doing,  it  would  be 
attended  with  little  more  interest  than  mentioning  the 
names  of  the  different  towns  and  villages  through  which 
we  passed  or  describing  the  houses  in  which  we  were 
lodged  at  night.  We  marched  with  the  headquarters. 
On  the  route  through  Guarda  one  battery  of  artillery 
accompanied  us,  whom  Captain  Wilmot  commanded. 
They  consisted  of  six  light  six-pounders ;  and  even  these 
we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  through  the  pass 
of  Villavelha.  The  first  gun  conveyed  across  had  two 
drag-ropes  attached,  and  to  resist  its  rapidity  while  being 
trailed  downhill  these  ropes  were  held  by  as  many  soldiers 
as  the  short  and  frequent  turning  of  this  zigzag  descent 
would  permit ;  yet  their  resistance  was  scarcely  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  guns  from  rolling  over  the  precipice. 
This  in  a  great  measure  arose  from  Captain  Wilmot 
having  opposed  locking  any  of  the  wheels,  alleging  that 
by  so  doing  the  carriages  would  suffer  materially,  and 
consequently  become  unserviceable  much  sooner. 

Trailing  the  guns  down  in  this  manner  was  excessively 
laborious  to  the  soldiers,  and  not  unattended  with  danger. 
Several  men  who  could  not  get  clear  of  the  ropes  on 
suddenly  coming  to  the  sharp  turns  were  absolutely 
dragged  through  the  walls  which  flanked  the  road.  The 
resistance  necessary  to  check  the  velocity  of  even  these 
light  guns  must  have  been  very  great,  for  I  can  attest  that 
there  was  not  one  soldier  of  the  28th  Light  Company 
who  had  heels  to  his  shoes  after  the  drag.  They  were  a 
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good  deal  shaken  and  much  dissatisfied,  considering  it  a 
great  hardship  to  have  a  pair  of  shoes  destroyed  in  one 
day  without  being  allowed  any  remuneration. 

Captain  Wilmot,  having  witnessed  the  danger  in  which 
the  first  gun  frequently  was  of  being  precipitated  over  the 
flanking  wall  and  consequently  lost,  as  well  as  the  great 
risk  to  which  the  men  were  exposed,  and  being  still  un- 
willing to  lock  the  wheels,  determined  to  try  the  bed  of 
the  Tagus.  In  pursuance  of  this  project  he  had  the 
horses  of  two  or  three  guns  harnessed  to  one  gun  at  a 
time,  and  in  this  manner  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
guns  in  succession  across  the  stream,  cheered  by  the 
whole  of  the  men  during  the  entire  operation,  which 
lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  was  of  course  attended 
with  much  fatigue  and  exertion.  The  guns  during  their 
passage  were  accompanied  by  a  part  of  the  soldiers  to 
give  what  assistance  lay  in  their  power,  in  case  of  meeting 
obstacles  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  horses  were  im- 
mersed above  their  bellies  and  the  men  up  to  their 
middles ;  yet  Captain  Wilmot  never  quitted  the  stream, 
crossing  and  re-crossing  until  all  the  guns  were  safely 
landed.  The  principal  difficulty  arose  in  drawing  them 
up  the  opposite  bank,  but  this  being  an  affair  of  mere 
physical  force  all  obstacles  were  soon  overcome.  After 
this,  our  first  check,  we  moved  on  cheerily,  as  is  usual 
with  soldiers,  who  never  dwell  upon  hardships  a  moment 
longer  than  their  continuance. 

Our  next  great  annoyance,  and  I  may  add  suffering, 
was  caused  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  On  the 
day  upon  which  we  marched  into  Guarda  the  5th  Regi- 
ment lost  five  men  and  the  28th  Regiment  two  men,  who 
actually  perished  on  the  road  in  consequence  of  heavy 
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rain  which  incessantly  fell  during  the  whole  day.  A 
person  who  has  never  been  out  of  England  can  scarcely 
imagine  its  violence.  Let  him  fancy  himself  placed  under 
a  shower-bath  with  the  perforations  unusually  large,  the 
water  not  propelled  divergingly  with  a  light  sprinkling,  but 
large  globular  drops  pouring  down  vertically  and  descend- 
ing in  such  rapid  succession  as  to  give  the  appearance 
rather  of  a  torrent  than  a  shower;  he  may  then  form  an 
idea  of  the  rainy  season  which  drenches  Portugal  during 
the  autumnal  months.  Exposed  to  such  rain,  we  marched 
many  miles  to  gain  the  top  of  the  hill  upon  which  stands 
Guarda.  Having  at  length  performed  this  harassing 
march,  the  regiments  (I  think  three  in  number)  were 
lodged  in  large  convents  situated  in  the  immediate 
suburbs,  which  had  been  prepared  for  our  reception. 
Immense  fires  were  soon  lit,  and  the  men  commenced 
first  wringing  and  then  drying  their  clothing.  Rations 
were  delivered  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  glad  tidings 
of  a  double  allowance  of  rum  loudly  rang  throughout  the 
holy  aisles. 

The  soldiers  now  began  to  forget  what  they  had 
suffered  during  the  day.  The  business  of  cooking  went 
on  cheerfully,  but  from  the  blazing  fires  which  illumined 
the  convent  much  precaution  was  necessary  to  preserve 
the  building  from  being  burned.  The  men  being  made 
as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  there 
being  no  accommodation  for  the  officers  in  the  convent, 
they  were  as  usual  billeted  upon  private  houses  in  the 
town,  each  regiment  leaving  an  officer  in  the  convent  to 
preserve  good  order,  for  after  hardship,  as  after  victory, 
soldiers  are  prone  to  commit  excesses. 

In  walking  through  the  town  next  day  but  one  (we 
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halted  there  two  days),  I  met  the  Commander  of  the 
forces,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  staff  and  one  orderly 
dragoon.  He  rode  to  and  fro  in  the  street  several 
times,  evidently  in  search  of  something.  As  I  stood 
still,  as  if  to  ask  if  I  could  be  of  any  use,  Sir  John 
Moore  rode  up  and  asked  me  if  the  men's  clothes  and 
appointments  were  yet  dry.  I  replied  that  they  were  not 
perfectly  so,  but  would  be  in  the  course  of  the  day.  He 
expressed  his  satisfaction,  adding :  "  You  must  march 
to-morrow  at  all  events.  I  shall  not  ask  about  your  arms 
or  ammunition ;  the  28th  know  their  value  too  well  to 
neglect  them".  He  then  said  that  his  horse  had  just 
lost  a  shoe,  for  which  he  was  in  search.  I  also  searched 
for  a  moment,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  general  then 
remarking  that  no  doubt  he  should  find  some  place 
along  the  road  to  have  his  horse  shod,  rode  away.  I 
mention  this  trifling  circumstance,  otherwise  uninterest- 
ing, because  it  illustrates  Sir  John  Moore's  constant  habit 
of  speaking  to  every  officer  of  his  army  whom  he  met, 
whatever  his  rank,  asking  such  questions  as  tended  to 
elicit  useful  information,  and  in  the  most  good  humoured 
and  courteous  manner  making  such  remarks  as  indirectly 
called  forth  the  most  strenuous  endeavours  of  all  to  a  full 
discharge  of  their  duties.  But  when  he  considered  a 
more  direct  interference  requisite,  he  was  prompt  in 
showing  it  without  partiality  and  regardless  of  persons. 
An  instance  of  this  took  place  a  few  days  previous  to  our 
breaking  up  the  camp  at  Queluz.  On  meeting  an  old 
officer,  with  whom  he  was  long  acquainted  and  who  was 
his  countryman,  he  asked  him  familiarly  how  he  did. 
The  officer  answered,  in  the  manner  which  men  in  good 
health  usually  do,  that  he  was  perfectly  well,  and  he 
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added :  "  I  am  totally  at  your  Excellency's  service.  I 
have  nothing  to  do".  He  hinted  perhaps  that  a  staff 
employment  would  not  be  unacceptable  nor  injurious  to 
the  service.  Sir  John  Moore  politely  bowed.  Next  day 
commanding  officers  were  called  upon  to  use  every  exer- 
tion necessary  to  bring  their  regiments  fully  equipped 
into  the  field  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  to  see 
that  every  officer  under  their  respective  commands  was 
employed  with  equal  diligence  as  themselves,  which 
he  feared  was  not  the  case,  for  no  later  than  the  day 
before  a  major  of  a  regiment  told  him  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do.  He  therefore  held  commanding  officers 
responsible  that  the  particular  duties  of  every  officer 
should  be  clearly  and  distinctly  pointed  out;  and  he 
added  that  this  would  forward  the  service  and  prevent 
discontent  from  want  of  employment.  I  was  acquainted 
with  the  individual  alluded  to,  a  gallant  officer  who  has 
since  met  the  fate  of  a  soldier  in  the  field  of  glory. 

After  two  days3  halt  at  Guarda  we  continued  our 
march  without  any  other  interruption  than  the  falling 
waters,  and  having  traversed  Portugal,  we  on  November 
loth  marched  into  Fuentes  de  Ofioro.  This  was  the  first 
Spanish  town  we  entered,  and  here  we  halted  for  the 
night. 

Villa  Formosa,  distant  about  two  miles  from  Fuentes 
de  Orioro,  is  the  nearest  frontier  town  to  Spain  on  that 
road.  The  two  nations  are  here  divided  by  a  rivulet  so 
inconsiderable  that  upon  its  being  pointed  out,  many  of 
us  stood  over  it  with  one  foot  in  Portugal  and  the  other 
in  Spain.  But  even  if  this  national  boundary  had  not 
been  pointed  out,  we  should  have  immediately  discovered 
upon  entering  the  town  that  we  were  no  longer  in  Por- 
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tugal.  The  difference  was  very  striking  and  perceptible 
even  in  the  first  Spanish  glance  which  we  encountered. 
During  our  march  through  Portugal  we  mixed  with 
people  who  in  a  manner  looked  up  to  us  and  showed 
rather  a  grovelling  deference.  We  now  encountered 
a  nation  whose  inhabitants  never  regarded  others  as  in 
any  way  superior  to  themselves.  Their  greatest  con- 
descension in  meeting  any  other  people  was  to  consider 
them  as  equals;  superiority  they  denied  to  all.  The 
Portuguese  showed  us  the  greatest  hospitality  and  in  the 
civilest  manner ;  yet  their  hospitality  appeared  the  result 
of  some  obligation  or  constraint,  not  unmixed  with  grati- 
tude. The  Spaniards,  though  equally  generous,  were 
proudly  hospitable.  Their  hospitality  was  sincere,  and 
not  marked  or  rendered  cold  by  ostentation ;  it  appeared 
to  be  spontaneously  offered,  as  mere  matter  of  course, 
unconnected  with  other  sentiments,  disdaining  any  con- 
sideration beyond  the  act  itself.  The  Portuguese,  in  his 
conversation,  studied  more  the  smooth  arrangement  of 
his  specious  words  than  the  laudable  sentiments  by  which 
they  should  be  dictated.  He  endeavoured  by  many  a 
ludicrous  gesture  and  grotesque  posture  to  add  that  force 
to  his  subject  which  was  wanting  in  matter;  and  what- 
ever might  be  the  result  he  always  retired  fawningly. 
The  Spaniard,  invariably  polite  in  his  language  and 
dignified  in  attitude,  solely  depended  on  the  soundness 
of  his  argument,  and  talking  looked  you  full  in  the  face. 
His  words  clearly  expressed  his  thoughts,  and  he  felt  hurt 
if  obliged  to  repeat ;  and  he  concluded  his  discourse  with 
a  graceful  inclination  of  his  person.  The  Portuguese  are 
not  so  fine  or  so  handsome  a  race  as  the  Spaniards,  and 
in  figure  they  are  far  inferior.  The  females  have  all  black 
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eyes  (lampblack,  if  you  please),  but  dim  and  dusky  when 
compared  to  the  brilliant  black  eyes  of  the  Spanish  fair. 

We  passed  the  night  at  Fuentes  de  Oiioro  with  mingled 
feelings  of  annoyance  and  pleasure,  annoyed  at  not  being 
able  to  join  the  inhabitants  in  conversation,  which  in  some 
degree  we  could  do  in  Portugal.  I  felt  quite  in  the  back- 
ground, for  from  what  little  of  the  Portuguese  language 
I  was  enabled  to  pick  up  during  the  march,  I  had  acted 
as  a  kind  of  regimental  interpreter.  Pleasure  we  experi- 
enced at  the  wonderful  contrast  between  the  people 
whom  we  had  just  quitted  and  our  present  hosts,  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  latter ;  and  although  we  did  not  under- 
stand their  language,  yet  it  fell  so  melodiously  on  the 
ear  that  I  for  one  could  never  after  suffer  the  Portuguese 
dialect.  I  remembered  how  Charles  V.  said,  or  was 
reputed  to  have  said,  that  whenever  he  wished  to  address 
his  God  he  always  did  so  in  the  Spanish  language. 

Next  day  we  marched  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  or  the  city 
of  Don  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Visigoth  monarchs  who 
reigned  in  Spain.  Here  I  was  billeted  at  the  house  of 
an  hidalgo  or  nobleman,  who  treated  me  most  hospitably, 
and  ordered  my  baggage-pony  to  be  put  into  his  private 
stable.  But  the  hatred  which  existed  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  seemed  to  prevail  even  among 
their  animals,  for  my  unfortunate  horse  was  so  kicked 
and  maltreated  that,  after  endeavouring  to  carry  my 
baggage  to  S.  Martin  del  Rio,  where  we  halted  for  the 
night,  the  poor  animal  dropped  down  dead.  Besides 
the  inconvenience  which  his  loss  caused  me,  I  regretted 
his  death  very  much.  I  purchased  him  at  Queluz,  near 
Lisbon,  and  he  always  followed  me  through  the  camp, 
keeping  up  with  my  pace  like  a  dog. 

(B334) 
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On  our  next  day's  march  we  again  had  some  work  with 
the  artillery.  The  bridge  over  the  Huelva  was  too  narrow 
for  the  guns ;  it  was  considered  that  too  much  time  would 
be  occupied  in  marching  over  it ;  therefore  in  courtesy  it 
was  left  for  the  baggage  animals.  As  we  had  become 
partly  amphibious  by  our  aquatic  march  through  Por- 
tugal, and  being  now  drenched  by  the  incessant  fall  of 
rain,  we  forded  the  river,  immersed  up  to  our  hips  and 
exposed  at  the  same  time  to  a  heavy  shower.  This 
operation  performed,  we  pushed  forward  at  a  hasty  pace 
to  the  town  not  far  distant  from  the  bridge.  Having 
here  piled  our  arms,  we  returned  to  the  stream  to  aid  the 
artillery,  and  hauled  the  guns  safely  across,  notwithstand- 
ing the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  current,  now  literally  a 
torrent.  Under  the  circumstances  this  duty  was  exces- 
sively fatiguing  and  harassing ;  but  the  indefatigable  zeal 
and  anxiety  which  Captain  Wilmot  showed  during  the 
whole  of  the  march  to  bring  his  guns  and  horses  perfect 
into  action,  induced  every  individual  willingly  to  come 
forward  and  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

The  next  day's  march  brought  us  to  the  celebrated  city 
of  Salamanca.  Our  entrance  into  this  city  was  attended 
with  great  excitement.  It  was  the  goal  for  which  we 
started  from  Queluz  camp,  and  whenever  any  unpleasant 
circumstance  occurred  during  the  march,  Salamanca  was 
loudly  vociferated  by  every  lip  to  cheer  us  on.  Here  it 
was  that  we  expected  to  join  the  main  body  of  our  cavalry 
and  artillery,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  impracticability 
of  moving  them  by  any  other  road,  were,  with  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  the  whole  amounting  to  about  six 
thousand  men,  marched  through  Alemtejo  and  Spanish 
Estremadura  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Hope. 

(B384)  B 
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In  this  place  we  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  foes,  with  whom  we  so  ardently  desired  to  measure 
swords.  The  ardour  was  equal  on  either  side.  The 
French,  flushed  with  recent  victories  obtained  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Spain,  felt  anxious  to  display  their  vaunted 
prowess,  national  flexibility  in  manoeuvre,  and  tactical 
experience  gained  by  all,  enabling  each  individual  to  act 
independently  when  deemed  necessary.  The  British,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  full  confidence  in  the  result  when- 
ever they  came  in  contact  with  their  old  foes,  were 
desirous  to  prove  that  though  partially  broken  they  never 
would  bend;  and,  proud  of  their  ignorance  of  trifling 
detail  and  spurning  individual  self-sufficiency,  were 
always  determined  to  fight  to  the  last  on  the  ground 
where  they  stood.  They  restrained  even  their  natural 
tendency  to  rush  forward  from  a  full  confidence  in  the 
judgment  of  their  general,  who  would  move  them  at  the 
right  moment. 

At  length  Sir  John  Hope  arrived  at  Alba  de  Tormes, 
within  a  few  leagues  of  us,  on  December  5th. 

We  were  now  in  active  preparation  for  a  march,  but 
whether  to  be  led  back  to  Portugal  or  forward  to  Valla- 
dolid  not  a  soul  in  the  army  could  tell.  All  our  move- 
ments depended  on  the  information  received  from  the 
Spaniards,  which  to  a  tittle  always  proved  to  be  false ; 
and  if  we  had  been  guided  by  it,  although  it  frequently 
passed  through  official  English  authorities,  the  British 
forces  in  Spain  must  have  been  lost. 

The  army  now  underwent  a  partial  remodelling.  A 
corps  of  reserve  were  formed,  composed  of  select  troops. 
They  consisted  of  the  2oth,  28th,  52nd,  9ist,  and  95th 
(Rifles)  Regiments.  The  20th  and  52nd  Regiments 
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formed  the  ist  Brigade,  commanded  by  General 
Anstruther  ;  the  2nd  Brigade  consisted  of  the  28th,  gist, 
and  95th  Regiments,  commanded  by  General  Disney; 
the  whole  were  under  the  orders  of  General  Paget. 

All  being  prepared  for  a  move,  the  British  army  com- 
menced their  advance  from  Salamanca  on  December 
nth,  with  intention  of  marching  direct  to  Valladolid; 
but  on  the  arrival  at  headquarters  at  Alaejos,  on  the  1 3th, 
an  intercepted  despatch  from  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel  to 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  was  brought  to  the  general.  These 
despatches  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce  our  general 
to  deviate  somewhat  from  the  route  intended.  Leaving 
Valladolid  more  to  our  right,  our  headquarters  were 
removed  to  Toro. 

On  the  night  of  the  i4th  General  Charles  Stuart,  with 
a  detachment  of  the  i8th  Dragoons,  surprised  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  fifty  infantry  and  thirty 
cavalry,  cutting  down  or  taking  prisoners  almost  all  of 
them.  One  dragoon  who  escaped  carried  the  report  of 
the  destruction  of  the  detachment,  and  was  scarcely 
credited  by  General  Franceschi,  who  commanded  about 
four  hundred  cavalry  at  Valladolid ;  for  previous  to  this 
surprise  the  French  were  fortunately  in  total  ignorance  of 
our  vicinity,  reasonably  concluding  that  by  all  the  rules 
of  war  we  were  in  full  retreat  towards  Portugal. 

The  reserve,  in  the  meantime,  arrived  at  Toro,  where 
the  advanced  guard  of  General  Baird's  corps,  consisting 
of  the  cavalry  under  the  command  of  Lord  Paget,  joined 
Sir  John  Moore's  army. 

It  now  being  evident  that  after  the  surprise  of  their 
outpost  at  Rueda  the  enemy  could  no  longer  be  ignorant 
of  our  advanced  movements,  Sir  John  Moore  pushed  on 
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his  columns  as  fast  as  the  severity  of  the  weather  would 
permit.  On  the  i6th  the  reserve  were  at  Puebla,  on  the 
1 7th  at  Villapando.  On  the  iSth  headquarters  were  at 
Castro  Nuevo.  On  the  iQth  the  reserve  continued  their 
march,  and  on  the  2oth  reached  Santarbas.  On  this  day 
the  whole  of  the  army  were  united,  and  so  far  concentrated 
as  shelter  and  deep  snow  would  permit.  The  weather 
was  excessively  severe,  and  the  flat  bleak  country  could 
furnish  but  little  fuel. 

Lord  Paget,  being  informed  that  General  Debelle,  with 
from  six  to  seven  hundred  dragoons,  was  in  the  town  of 
Sahagun,  marched  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  with  the  zoth 
and  1 5th  Hussars,  from  the  different  small  villages  where 
they  were  posted  in  front  of  the  army  at  Mayorga.  The 
loth  marched  directly  for  the  town,  and  the  151)1  led  by 
Lord  Paget  endeavoured  to  turn  it  by  the  right  and  thus 
cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat ;  but  his  advance  was  unfortu- 
nately discovered  by  a  patrol,  and  the  French  had  time 
to  form  on  the  outside  of  the  town  before  the  i5th 
could  get  round.  When  therefore  his  lordship  arrived  at 
the  rear  of  the  town  about  daybreak,  with  four  hundred 
of  the  1 5th  (the  icth  not  being  as  yet  come  up),  he  dis- 
covered a  line  of  six  hundred  cavalry  in  a  field  close  to 
the  town  and  prepared  to  oppose  him.  They  were  drawn 
up  in  rear  of  a  ravine  which  protected  their  front  from 
being  charged.  But  in  those  days  the  superior  numbers 
or  strength  of  position  of  the  French  cavalry  had  very 
little  influence  over  our  dragoons.  After  manoeuvring  a 
very  short  time,  each  party  endeavouring  to  gain  the 
flank  of  their  opponent,  Lord  Paget  charged  with  his 
wonted  vigour,  broke  the  enemy's  line,  and  chased  them 
ofl  the  field.  The  result  of  this  gallant  affair  was  a  loss 
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on  the  enemy's  side  of  twenty  men  killed,  two  lieutenant- 
colonels,  eleven  other  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
troopers  prisoners ;  while  the  loss  on  our  side  amounted 
only  to  six  men  killed  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  wounded. 

Continuing  our  advance,  headquarters  were  established 
at  Sahagun  on  the  2ist,  and  on  the  same  day  the  reserve 
marched  to  Grajal  del  Campo.  In  our  present  canton- 
ments the  British  army  were  within  a  day's  march  of  the 
enemy  posted  at  Saldana  and  along  the  Carrion.  Such 
close  neighbourhood  braced  every  nerve  for  deeds  of 
arms. 

On  the  22nd  the  whole  army  halted  to  refresh  the 
troops,  to  put  the  guns  in  proper  order,  and,  what  was  of 
still  greater  consequence,  to  repair  the  men's  shoes, 
which  were  seriously  damaged  during  our  eleven  days' 
march  over  rugged  roads  covered  with  frost  and  snow. 
Our  reserve  supplies  had  not  yet  come  up.  These 
preparations  were  diligently  carried  on  during  the  day 
and  early  part  of  the  ensuing  night,  it  being  intended 
that  on  the  next  day  we  should  march  against  the  enemy. 
The  Commander  of  the  forces,  however,  calculated  that 
by  commencing  his  march  in  the  morning  we  should 
approach  the  enemy  early  enough  to  be  discovered,  but 
too  late  to  attack ;  and  that  consequently  we  should  be 
compelled  to  halt  in  the  snow  until  daybreak  enabled  us 
to  see  what  we  had  to  do.  A  night  attack  may  perhaps 
succeed ;  but  the  exact  position  of  the  party  to  be 
assaulted  must  be  thoroughly  ascertained  previous  to 
making  the  attack.  We  possessed  no  such  information  ; 
no  two  reports  ever  agreed  as  to  the  enemy's  position  or 
strength.  For  these  reasons  the  march  of  the  troops  was 
deferred  until  the  evening.  Marching  during  the  night, 
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however  severe  the  weather,  was  far  preferable  to  a 
freezing  halt  in  the  snow,  and  the  men  would  be  in  much 
better  plight  to  attack  the  enemy  at  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  ;  and,  in  fact,  no  time  would  be  lost, 
for  had  we  marched  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  instead 
of  the  evening,  still  the  attack  could  not  have  taken  place 
before  the  morning  of  the  24th. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  orders  were  received  at 
Grajal  del  Campo  early  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd 
directing  that  the  reserve  should  march  that  evening  on 
the  road  towards  the  Carrion,  indicating  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  there  halt  until 
the  headquarters  should  arrive.  On  receipt  of  these 
instructions,  General  Paget  used  every  endeavour  to 
induce  the  men  to  lie  down  and  take  repose,  exhorting 
the  officers  to  keep  the  soldiers  as  much  as  possible  in 
their  billets,  but,  without  issuing  any  orders  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  tell  them  that  the  general's  anxiety  arose  in 
consequence  of  a  long  march  which  was  to  take  place  that 
night.  We  (the  reserve)  therefore  moved  forward  that 
evening  about  four  o'clock  from  Grajal  del  Campo  in 
light  marching  order,  on  our  way  towards  the  Carrion. 

After  proceeding  some  hours,  we  halted  not  long  after 
dark.  The  whole  country  was  deeply  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  sprightly  national  carols  customary  on  the 
approach  of  Christmas  were  changed  for  a  cold  and  silent 
night  march  to  meet  our  national  foes ;  yet  no  hearts 
ever  beat  lighter  in  the  social  enjoyment  of  the  former 
than  ours  did  at  what  we  confidently  anticipated  would 
be  the  result  of  the  latter.  But  cruel  necessity  required 
that  we  should  be  grievously  disappointed.  After  our 
halt,  which  took  place  at  the  point  destined  for  our  June- 
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tion  with  the  other  column,  had  continued  for  two  hours, 
conjecture  became  various  as  to  the  cause  of  their  delay. 
We  were  first  told  that  it  was  to  give  the  artillery,  which 
rolled  heavily  over  the  snow,  time  to  come  up ;  subse- 
quently we  were  informed  that  the  Marquis  of  Romana 
either  mistook  or  wilfully  failed  in  his  engagements  to 
co-operate,  and  that  the  attack  must  consequently  be 
postponed.  Thenceforward  a  hatred  and  contempt  of 
the  Spaniards  in  arms  filled  the  breast  of  every  British 
soldier.  This  feeling  was  renewed  at  Talavera  and  con- 
firmed at  Barossa,  and  for  similar  causes  was  kept  alive 
so  long  as  a  British  soldier  remained  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  report  relative  to  Romana  was  not,  however,  in 
this  instance  strictly  a  fact ;  for  he  actually  did  move  for- 
ward from  Leon  to  Mancilla  with  six  or  seven  thousand 
half-starved  and  half-naked,  wretched  troops,  having  pre- 
viously left  his  artillery  in  the  rear.  The  true  cause  of 
our  halt  and  subsequent  retreat  was  Sir  John  Moore 
having  received  information  from  Romana,  as  well  as 
from  others  in  whose  accuracy  he  placed  more  reliance, 
that  two  hundred  thousand  enemies  were  put  in  motion 
against  him.  The  British  general  that  night  commanded 
twenty-three  thousand  men ;  Soult,  within  a  day's  march 
of  his  front,  commanded  twenty  thousand  men ;  Napo- 
leon, with  fifty  thousand  of  the  Imperial  Guards  marching 
or  rather  flying  from  Madrid,  was  fast  closing  upon  him 
and  making  rapid  strides  to  cut  off  his  only  line  of  retreat : 
thus  he  was  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  seventy 
thousand  hardy  veterans — more  than  triple  his  numbers. 
In  this  statement  Ney's  corps  are  not  included,  although 
within  two  marches  of  Soult,  with  orders  to  press  forward. 
Under  such  circumstances  there  could  be  no  hesitation 
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how  to  act.  A  movement  on  Corunna  was  decided 
upon. 

The  information  just  mentioned  relative  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  against  the  British  army  was  received 
at  headquarters  (Sahagun)  about  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  23rd,  in  time  to  enable  the  Commander  of  the 
forces  to  countermand  the  forward  march  of  the  troops 
stationed  there ;  but  as  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  for- 
ward march  of  the  reserve,  orders  were  sent  to  the  place 
intended  as  the  point  of  rendezvous  directing  their  return 
to  Grajal  del  Campo,  where  we  arrived  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th.  There  we  halted  the  remainder  of  that  day  to 
get  ready  our  heavy  baggage  (for  we  had  moved  in  light 
marching  order  the  previous  night)  and  to  give  a  day's 
start  to  the  leading  columns,  Sir  David  Baird's  and 
General  Hope's  divisions  which  had  marched  that  morn- 
ing, the  former  for  Valencia,  the  latter  towards  Benevente. 

On  the  25th  the  reserve,  accompanied  by  the  light 
brigade,  and  covered  by  the  cavalry,  marched  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and,  following  the 
track  of  Hope's  division,  crossed  the  Esla  by  the  bridge 
of  Castro  Gonzalo  on  the  2yth.  Thence  we  moved  on 
to  Benevente,  distant  about  four  miles.  After  passing 
Mayorga  on  the  26th,  Lord  Paget,  with  two  squadrons  of 
the  zoth  Hussars,  charged  a  large  detachment  of  the 
enemy's  dragoons,  strongly  posted  on  a  rising  ground, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  their  position  and 
great  superiority  of  numbers,  he  killed  twenty  and  took  a 
hundred  prisoners. 

The  destruction  of  the  bridge  having  commenced,  and 
to  favour  this  arduous  undertaking,  as  well  as  to  cover 
the  passage  of  the  cavalry,  who  had  not  as  yet  come  up, 
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General  Robert  Craufurd,  with  the  2nd  Light  Brigade  and 
two  guns,  took  up  a  position  on  the  left  bank,  which  from 
its  boldness  commanded  the  bridge  and  both  banks,  being 
thus  from  necessity  left  on  the  enemy's  side  of  the  stream, 
the  right  bank  flat  and  low  offering  no  vantage  ground. 
The  cavalry  having  crossed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th, 
the  destruction  of  the  bridge  commenced,  which  occupied 
half  the  light  brigade  until  late  on  the  night  of  the  28th, 
the  other  half  being  in  constant  skirmish  with  the  ad- 
vancing enemy.  The  bridge  being  constructed  of  such 
solid  material,  the  greatest  exertions  were  required  to 
penetrate  the  masonry;  and  from  the  hurried  manner 
and  sudden  necessity  of  the  march  from  Sahagun,  there 
had  been  no  time  to  send  an  engineer  forward  to  prepare 
for  the  undertaking.  These  circumstances  much  retarded 
the  work,  and  an  incessant  fall  of  heavy  rain  and  sleet 
rendered  the  whole  operation  excessively  laborious  and 
fatiguing.  To  add  to  this,  Napoleon,  having  been  in- 
formed of  our  movement  towards  Valladolid,  was  deter- 
mined to  crush  us  for  daring  to  advance;  while  Soult, 
now  aware  of  our  retiring,  was  resolved  to  punish  us, 
elate  at  our  not  having  previously  punished  him,  which 
we  most  certainly  should  have  done  on  Christmas  eve 
had  it  not  been  for  the  astounding  information  received 
by  Sir  John  Moore  late  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  to 
the  effect  that  his  little  army  were  then  the  focus  upon 
which  two  hundred  thousand  French  troops  were  direct- 
ing their  hasty  strides.  Those  two  consummate  generals, 
Napoleon  and  Soult,  pushed  on  their  advanced  guards 
with  such  celerity  that  Soult's  light  troops  and  the 
chasseurs  of  the  Imperial  Guard  came  in  sight  whilst  our 
rearguard  were  crossing  the  Esla. 
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During  the  evening  of  the  ayth  and  the  whole  of  the 
28th  continued  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  bridge,  and  the  enemy  kept  up  a  desultory  fire  along 
the  banks.  The  Imperial  chasseurs,  flushed  with  the 
capture  of  a  few  women  and  stragglers,  whom  they  picked 
up  in  the  plain,  had  the  hardihood  more  than  once  to 
gallop  up  close  to  the  bridge,  with  the  intention  no  doubt 
of  disturbing  the  men  employed  there ;  but  they  always 
retired  with  increased  celerity,  leaving  not  a  few  behind 
to  serve  as  a  warning-off  to  others. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th,  the  preparations  at  the  bridge 
being  completed,  the  troops  retired.  Fortunately  it  was 
dark,  rainy  and  tempestuous;  and  so  the  light  brigade 
passed  unobserved  over  the  bridge  to  the  friendly  side  in 
profound  silence,  except  for  the  roaring  of  the  waters  and 
the  tempest,  and  without  the  slightest  opposition.  Im- 
mediately on  our  gaining  the  right  bank  the  mine  was 
sprung  with  fullest  effect,  blowing  up  two  arches,  together 
with  the  buttress  by  which  they  had  been  supported,  and 
awakening  the  French  to  a  sense  of  their  shameful  want 
of  vigilance  and  enterprise.  Had  they  kept  a  strict 
watch,  and  risked  an  assault  during  the  passage,  which 
they  would  have  been  fully  borne  out  in  doing  from  the 
number  of  their  troops  already  in  the  plain,  and  which 
were  hourly  increasing,  the  light  division  would  have  been 
perilously  situated;  for  Craufurd  had  passed  over  the 
guns  some  time  previously,  and  had  immediately  after 
cut  one  of  the  arches  completely  through,  so  that  the  men 
were  obliged  to  cross  over  a  narrow  strip  formed  of  planks 
not  very  firmly  laid,  while  the  impetuous  torrent,  now 
swollen  above  its  banks  from  the  constant  heavy  rain  and 
snow,  roaring  rather  through  than  beneath  the  bridge, 
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threatened  to  carry  away  both  men  and  planks.  All 
being  thus  happily  terminated,  the  troops  moved  into 
Benevente ;  but  Craufurd's  brigade  were  so  excessively 
fatigued,  having  worked  incessantly  and  laboured  severely 
for  nearly  two  days  and  two  nights,  their  clothes  drenched 
through  the  whole  time,  that  they  could  scarcely  keep 
their  eyes  open. 

There  was  now  a  large  force  suddenly  collected  in 
Benevente,  which  under  any  circumstances  causes  much 
confusion,  but  more  particularly  at  that  moment,  when 
our  chief  employment  was  the  destruction  of  stores. 
Nevertheless  the  duty  was  performed  with  extraordinary 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  men,  particularly  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  Spanish  authorities,  either  from 
disinclination  to  serve  the  British  or  from  a  dread  of  the 
enemy,  who,  as  they  knew,  must  occupy  the  town  in  a 
very  short  time,  took  no  care  whatever  to  supply  our 
troops  regularly  with  provisions,  or  indeed  with  anything 
which  we  required.  The  same  feelings  pervaded  all  ranks 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  although  with  payment  in  our 
hands  we  sought  for  bread,  wine,  and  animals  to  convey 
our  baggage,  yet  nothing  could  be  procured.  The 
magistrates  either  hid  themselves  or  retired ;  the  inhabi- 
tants denied  everything  of  which  we  stood  most  in  need, 
and  whilst  all  the  shops  were  open  in  Madrid  and  in  all 
other  towns  through  which  the  French  army  passed  or 
which  they  held,  every  door  was  shut  against  the  British 
army.  It  seldom  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  reserve  to  sleep  in 
a  house  during  the  movement  to  Corunna,  but  in  those 
which  we  passed  whilst  marching  along  every  article  of 
food  was  hid  with  which  the  enemy  were  subsequently 
supplied  in  abundance ;  and  in  no  part  of  Spain  was  this 
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want  of  good  feeling  towards  the  British  more  apparent 
than  in  Benevente,  a  specimen  of  which  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  anecdote  : — 

After  the  destruction  of  Gonzalo  bridge,  when  the  52nd 
Regiment  marched  into  Benevente,  though  benumbed 
with  wet  and  cold,  yet  they  could  not  procure  a  single 
pint  of  wine  for  the  men,  either  for  love  or  money,  or 
for  mere  humanity  which  under  such  circumstances 
would  have  moved  the  breast  of  most  men  to  an  act  of 
charitable  generosity.  During  the  anxious  pleading  to 
the  feelings  and  the  dogged  denial,  a  sergeant  of  his  com- 
pany came  to  Lieutenant  Love,  of  the  above-mentioned 
regiment,  informing  him  that  in  an  outhouse  belonging 
to  the  convent  in  which  they  were  billeted  he  discovered 
a  wall  recently  built  up,  by  which  he  conjectured  that 
some  wine  might  have  been  concealed.  Love  instantly 
waited  on  the  friars,  whom  he  entreated  to  let  the  men 
have  some  wine,  at  the  same  time  offering  prompt  pay- 
ment. The  holy  fat  father  abbot  constantly  declared,  by 
a  long  catalogue  of  saints,  that  there  was  not  a  drop  in 
the  convent.  Love,  although  a  very  young  man  at  the 
time,  was  not  easily  imposed  upon.  Reconnoitring  the 
premises,  he  had  a  rope  tied  round  his  body,  and  in  this 
manner  got  himself  lowered  through  a  sort  of  skylight 
down  into  the  outhouse,  where  the  sergeant  had  dis- 
covered the  fresh  masonry  through  a  crevice  in  the 
strongly  barricaded  door.  After  his  landing,  the  rope 
was  drawn  up,  and  two  men  of  the  company  followed  in 
the  same  manner.  They  fortunately  found  a  log  of  wood, 
which,  aided  by  the  ropes,  they  converted  into  a  battering 
ram,  and  four  or  five  strong  percussions  well  directed 
breached  the  newly  built  wall.  Now  rushing  through  the 
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breach,  they  found  the  inner  chamber  to  be  the  very 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  Bacchus.  Wine  sufficient  was 
found  to  give  every  man  in  the  company  a  generous 
allowance.  The  racy  juice  was  contained  in  a  large  vat, 
and  while  they  were  issuing  it  out  in  perfect  order  to  the 
drenched  and  shivering  soldiers,  the  fat  prior  suddenly 
made  his  appearance  through  a  trap-door,  and  laughingly 
requested  that  at  least  he  might  have  one  drink  before  all 
was  consumed.  Upon  this  one  of  the  men  remarked, 
"  By  Jove  !  when  the  wine  was  his,  he  was  deuced  stingy 
about  it ;  but  now  that  it  is  ours,  we  will  show  him  what 
British  hospitality  is,  and  give  him  his  fill ".  So  saying, 
he  seized  the  holy  fat  man,  and  chucked  him  head  fore- 
most into  the  vat ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Love  and 
some  other  officers,  who  by  this  time  had  found  their  way 
into  the  cellar,  the  Franciscan  worshipper  of  Bacchus 
would  most  probably  have  shared  the  fate  of  George 
Duke  of  Clarence,  except  that  the  wine  was  not  Malmsey. 
This  anecdote  was  told  to  me  at  the  time  by  some 
officers  of  the  52nd.  Then  it  was  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
first  making  the  acquaintance  of  Lieutenant  Calvert  of 
that  regiment,  long  since  lieutenant-colonel.  This 
acquaintance  was  afterwards  renewed  under  no  ordinary 
circumstances  at  the  battle  of  Barossa.  The  anecdote 
was  many  years  later  confirmed  by  Love  himself  in  the 
Island  of  Zante,  where  in  1836  he  was  quartered  with  the 
73rd  Regiment,  of  which  he  was  lieutenant-colonel  at  the 
time  when  I  was  writing  these  Memoirs.  I  read  him  the 
whole  of  these  Memoirs,  and  found  his  recollection  of 
the  campaign  very  interesting.  The  dates  of  his  com- 
missions and  mine  in  the  respective  ranks  of  ensign, 
lieutenant,  and  captain  were  within  a  few  months  of  each 
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other;  but  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  long  before  I 
retired  from  the  service  still  as  captain.  Yet  he  was  an 
old  soldier  at  the  time  ;  and  if  gallant  conduct  on  all 
occasions  which  offered  during  a  long  career,  devoted 
attachment  to  his  profession  and  ardent  zeal  to  promote 
its  honour  and  glory  can  give  a  claim  to  advancement,  by 
none  was  it  better  merited.  The  only  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance attending  his  promotion  was  that  he  obtained 
it  through  personal  merit. 

On  the  28th  the  divisions  of  Generals  Hope  and 
Fraser  moved  out  of  Benevente  for  Astorga ;  the  reserve 
and  light  brigade  remained  until  the  29th.  On  that 
morning  the  enemy's  cavalry,  commanded  by  Napoleon's 
favourite  General,  Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  forded  the 
Esla,  and  as  they  were  taken  for  the  advance  of  a  large 
force,  the  reserve  and  light  brigades  were  ordered  in- 
stantly to  retire  on  the  road  leading  to  Astorga.  Although 
General  Stuart,  who  took  command  of  our  cavalry 
piquets,  gallantly  resisted  Lefebvre,  and  every  step  was 
met  with  a  blow,  yet  the  French  general  sternly  moved 
forward  along  the  plain  which  skirted  Benevente.  Lord 
Paget,  who  viewed  from  a  distance  what  passed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  plain,  in  courtesy  allowed  the  French 
general  to  advance  until  it  became  too  dangerous  for  his 
troops  to  proceed  farther;  then,  at  the  head  of  the  loth 
Hussars,  whom  he  had  previously  formed  under  cover  of 
some  houses,  he  rode  furiously  at  the  enemy,  who,  wheel- 
ing round,  were  pursued  into  the  very  bed  of  the  Esla, 
where  "  many  a  deadly  blow  was  dealt ",  and  it  was 
shown  once  again  that  British  steel  was  not  to  be  resisted 
when  wielded  by  British  soldiers  determined  to  vindicate 
the  superiority  of  their  national  productions. 
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On  gaining  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  the  enemy 
immediately  formed  on  rising  ground  which  overlooked 
the  stream,  and  displayed  symptoms  of  returning  to  the 
fight ;  but  our  artillery  having  interfered  with  some  well- 
directed  shrapnel  shots,  the  foe  retired  in  disgust  and 
pride,  leaving  their  gallant  and  accomplished  general 
behind  to  refine  our  manners,  if  not  our  steel.  On  his 
arrival  in  England  he  was  sent  to  Bath,  where  he  showed 
with  what  facility  a  Frenchman  can  insinuate  himself 
into  society  as  a  man  of  spirit  and  gallantry. 

Whilst  our  guns  continued  to  fire  upon  the  retreating 
enemy,  the  rearguard  of  the  reserve  were  evacuating 
Benevente.  During  our  march  we  were  passed  on  the 
road  by  seventy  or  eighty  dragoons  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
together  with  their  leader  General  Lefebvre,  who  were 
made  prisoners  in  the  affair  of  the  morning.  The  general 
looked  fierce  and  bloody,  from  a  wound  which  he  received 
across  the  forehead  while  gallantly  defending  himself  in 
the  stream  wherein  he  was  taken.  In  this  affair  our 
dragoons  suffered  a  loss  of  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  French  left  fifty-five  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
field,  and  seventy  officers  and  men  prisoners,  together 
with  their  general.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  any 
disparity  of  force,  for  although  in  the  commencement  of 
the  affair  the  French  were  far  more  numerous,  yet  towards 
the  close  the  reverse  was  the  case. 

We  arrived  at  Labaneza  that  night,  and  next  day 
marched  into  Astorga.  Here  we  were  crossed  by  the 
ragged,  half-starved  corps  of  Spaniards  under  the  partial 
control  of  the  Marquis  of  Romana,  which  circumstance 
not  a  little  astonished  us,  as  the  marquis  repeatedly 
promised  Sir  John  Moore  that  he  would  retire  into  the 
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Asturias.  This  unexpected  interruption  to  our  march 
was  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences  to  our 
army,  and  from  it  may  be  dated  the  straggling  which 
soon  commenced.  The  Spaniards,  shivering  from  partial 
nakedness  and  voracious  from  continued  hunger,  com- 
mitted the  greatest  disorders  in  search  of  food  and 
raiment.  Their  bad  example  was  eagerly  followed  by 
the  British  soldiers  in  their  insatiable  thirst  for  wine; 
and  all  the  exertions,  even  of  the  Commander  of  the 
forces  personally,  were  not  of  much  avail.  We  could  not 
destroy  the  stores,  which  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
civil  authorities  rather  impeded  than  assisted  us  in  pro- 
curing the  means  of  transport ;  nor  could  rations  be 
regularly  served  out  to  the  men  sufficient  for  a  two  days' 
march.  The  troops  of  the  two  nations  seemed  envious 
of  each  other,  lest  the  depredations  of  one  should  give  it 
what  they  in  their  blind  excesses  considered  an  advan- 
tage over  the  other.  They  prowled  about  the  town  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  and  when  they  attempted  to 
take  repose  there  arose  a  contention  for  choice  of 
quarters  ;  so  that  our  march  was  commenced  next  morn- 
ing without  the  men  having  taken  useful  nourishment  or 
necessary  repose. 

It  was  on  that  night  which  we  passed  at  Astorga  that 
I  discovered  a  circumstance  of  which  I  had  not  been 
previously  aware — namely,  that  in  the  light  company  of 
the  28th  Regiment  there  was  a  complete  and  well- 
organised  band  of  ventriloquists  who  could  imitate  any 
species  of  bird  or  animal  so  perfectly  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  discover  the  difference  between  the  imitation 
and  the  natural  tone  of  the  animal  imitated.  Soon  after 
we  contrived  to  get  into  some  kind  of  a  quarter,  the  men 
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being  in  the  same  apartment  with  the  officers  owing  to 
the  crowd  and  confusion,  a  soldier  named  Savage, 
immediately  on  entering  the  room,  began  to  crow  like  a 
cock,  and  then  placed  his  ear  close  to  the  keyhole  of  a 
door  leading  into  another  apartment,  which  was  locked. 
After  remaining  in  this  attentive  position  for  some 
moments,  he  removed  to  another  part  of  the  room  and 
repeated  his  crowing.  I  began  to  think  that  the  man 
was  drunk  or  insane,  never  before  having  perceived  in 
him  the  slightest  want  of  proper  respect  for  his  superiors. 
Upon  my  asking  him  what  he  meant  by  such  extra- 
ordinary conduct  in  the  presence  of  his  officers,  he  with 
a  smile  replied,  "I  believe  we  have  them,  sir".  This 
seemingly  unconnected  reply  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion  I  had  formed  of  his  mental  derangement,  the 
more  particularly  as  his  incoherent  reply  was  instantly 
followed  by  another  crow ;  this  was  answered  apparently 
in  the  same  voice,  but  somewhat  fainter.  Savage  then 
jumped  up,  crying  out,  ' 'Here  they  are"  !  and  insisted 
upon  having  the  door  opened ;  and  when  this  was  re- 
luctantly done  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  a  fine 
cock  followed  by  many  hens  came  strutting  into  the 
room  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  sultan  attended  by  his  many 
queens.  The  head  of  the  polygamist,  together  with 
those  of  his  superfluous  wives,  was  soon  severed  from 
his  body,  notwithstanding  the  loud  remonstrances  of  the 
former  owners,  who,  failing  in  their  entreaties  that  the 
harem  should  be  spared,  demanded  remuneration  ;  but 
whether  the  men  paid  for  what  they  had  taken  like 
grovelling  citizens,  or  offered  political  reasons  as  an 
apology  like  great  monarchs,  I  now  cannot  call  to  mind. 
But  however  the  affair  may  have  been  arranged,  the  act 
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was  venial,  for  had  the  fowls  been  spared  by  our  men 
they  must  have  fallen  into  the  stomachs  of  our  enemies 
next  day ;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  important  duties 
of  a  retreating  army  to  carry  away  or  destroy  anything 
which  may  be  useful  to  their  pursuers,  however  severely 
the  inhabitants  may  suffer. 

During  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  the  ventriloquists, 
who,  with  appropriate  harmony,  were  loudly  bleating, 
cackling,  crowing,  cooing,  lowing — in  fact,  imitating 
every  species  of  animal ;  so  that  at  the  moment  I  awoke 
I  fancied  myself  in  an  extensive  menagerie.  Indeed, 
the  powerful  effect  of  their  music  on  many  occasions 
during  the  retreat  came  to  my  knowledge;  and  so 
judiciously  did  they  exert  their  talents  that  animals  of  all 
descriptions  came  frisking  to  their  feet,  offering  a  practical 
elucidation  of  the  powers  attributed  to  Orpheus  when 
round  him  danced  the  brutes. 

On  the  last  day  of  1808  we  marched  from  Astorga 
with  more  headaches  than  full  stomachs ;  and  the  light 
brigade  having  moved  on  the  route  to  Vigo,  the  rear- 
guard fell  exclusively  to  the  reserve  during  the  remainder 
of  the  retreat.  The  distance  we  had  to  move  on  that 
day  being  short,  we  continued  until  late  to  destroy  stores 
and  such  field  equipments  as,  for  want  of  animals,  could 
not  be  carried  away;  and  after  eight  or  nine  miles' 
march  we  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  small  village  called 
Cambarros.  At  this  place  our  evil  genius,  the  Spaniards, 
again  crossed  us,  and  the  scenes  at  Astorga  were  partially 
renewed;  but  as  only  the  sick  and  stragglers  of  the 
Spanish  army  were  there,  the  contention  was  but  little — 
in  fact,  their  miserable  and  forlorn  condition  called  forth 
compassion  rather  than  other  sentiments.  Two  or  three 
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cartloads  of  them  being  put  down  at  an  outhouse  where 
I  was  on  piquet  with  the  light  company,  we  took  them 
in.  Such  misery  I  never  beheld,  half-naked,  half-starved, 
and  deprived  of  both  medicine  and  medical  attendance. 
We  administered  a  little  of  our  general  cordial — rum ; 
yet  three  or  four  of  these  wretches  expired  that  night 
close  to  a  large  fire  which  we  lit  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor. 

Our  stay  at  Cambarros  was  but  short,  for  scarcely  had 
the  men  laid  down  to  repose,  which  was  much  wanted  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  passed  the 
previous  night,  when  some  of  our  cavalry  came  galloping 
in,  reporting  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  in  force. 
We  were  immediately  ordered  to  get  under  arms,  and 
hurried  to  form  outside  the  town  on  that  part  facing 
Bembibre.  While  we  were  forming  a  dragoon  rode  up, 
and  an  officer  who  being  ill  was  in  one  of  the  light  carts 
which  attended  the  reserve,  cried  out,  "  Dragoon,  what 
news  "  ?  "  News,  sir  ?  The  only  news  I  have  for  you  is 
that  unless  you  step  out  like  soldiers,  and  don't  wait  to 
pick  your  steps  like  bucks  in  Bond  Street  of  a  Sunday 
with  shoes  and  silk  stockings,  you'll  be  all  taken 
prisoners  ".  "  Pray,  who  the  devil  are  you  "  ?  came  from 
the  cart.  "  I  am  Lord  Paget  ",  said  the  dragoon;  "and 
pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  who  you  are  "  ?  "I  am  Captain 

D n,  of  the  28th  Regiment,  my  lord  ".     "  Come  out 

of  that  cart  directly ",  said  his  lordship ;  "  march  with 
your  men,  sir,  and  keep  up  their  spirits  by  sho^  ing  them 
a  good  example".  The  captain  scrambled  out  of  the 
cart  rear,  face  foremost,  and  from  slipping  along  the  side 
of  the  cart  and  off  the  wheels,  and  from  the  sudden  jerks 
which  he  made  to  regain  his  equilibrium,  displayed  all 
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the  ridiculous  motions  of  a  galvanised  frog.  Although 
he  had  previously  suffered  a  good  deal  from  both  fatigue 
and  illness,  yet  the  circumstance  altogether  caused  the 
effect  desired  by  his  lordship,  for  the  whole  regiment 
were  highly  diverted  by  the  scene  until  we  arrived  at 
Bembibre,  and  it  caused  many  a  hearty  laugh  during  the 
remainder  of  the  retreat. 

We  arrived  within  a  league  of  Bembibre  at  daybreak 
on  the  morning  of  January  ist,  1809,  and  were  there 
halted  at  a  difficult  pass  in  the  mountains  to  cut  the 
road.  It  appeared  that  some  of  the  leading  divisions 
had  already  commenced  this  work ;  spades,  pickaxes, 
and  such  tools  were  found  on  the  spot.  We  had  not 
continued  long  at  this  employment  when  we  were 
ordered  to  desist,  since  Bembibre  was  turned  by  the 
Foncevadon  road,  which  joined  that  on  which  we  were, 
not  far  from  Calcabellos,  and  so  the  work  was  considered 
useless.  This  order  was  received  with  the  greatest  joy ; 
indeed,  there  was  no  duty  which  we  would  not  more 
willingly  perform  than  that  of  handling  the  pickaxe,  and 
that  too  during  a  severe  frost  and  after  a  long  night 
march.  We  therefore  joyfully  moved  on  to  Bembibre. 

On  approaching  this  village,  we  discovered  Sir  David 
Baird's  division,  who  had  just  left,  and  were  proceeding 
on  the  road  to  Villa  Franca.  We  now  fully  anticipated 
some  repose,  to  which  we  thought  ourselves  entitled  by 
our  laborious  occupation  of  destroying  stores  at  Astorga 
the  whole  time  we  were  there,  and  the  long  and  severe 
night  march  which  we  had  just  terminated ;  but  we  were 
sadly  disappointed.  The  leading  columns,  well  aware  of 
the  value  and  necessity  of  vigilance,  although  it  was 
shamefully  neglected  by  themselves,  left  sufficient  matter 
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behind  to  prevent  the  reserve  from  sleeping  too  much ; 
and  when  we  entered  the  town  of  Bembibre  and  expected 
to  stretch  our  wearied  limbs,  we  were  ordered  to  pile 
arms  and  clear  all  the  houses  of  the  stragglers  left  behind. 
The  scenes  here  presented  can  only  be  faintly  imagined 
from  the  most  faithful  description  which  even  the  ablest 
writer  could  pen ;  but  little  therefore  can  be  expected 
from  any  attempt  of  mine  to  paint  the  scandal  here  pre- 
sented by  the  British  troops  or  the  degrading  scenes 
exhibited  through  their  debauchery.  Bembibre  exhibited 
all  the  appearance  of  a  place  lately  stormed  and  pillaged. 
Every  door  and  window  was  broken,  every  lock  and  fast- 
ening forced.  Rivers  of  wine  ran  through  the  houses 
and  into  the  streets,  where  lay  fantastic  groups  of  soldiers 
(many  of  them  with  their  firelocks  broken),  women,  chil- 
dren, runaway  Spaniards  and  muleteers,  all  apparently 
inanimate.  But  these  scenes  are  too  disgusting  to  be 
dwelt  upon.  We  were  employed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day  (January  ist,  1809,)  in  turning  or  dragging  the 
drunken  stragglers  out  of  the  houses  into  the  streets  and 
sending  as  many  forward  as  could  be  moved.  Our  occu- 
pation next  morning  was  the  same  ;  yet  little  could  be 
effected  with  men  incapable  of  standing,  much  less  of 
marching  forward.  At  length  the  cavalry  reporting  the 
near  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  Sir  John  Moore  dread- 
ing lest  Napoleon's  columns  should  intersect  our  line  of 
march  by  pushing  along  the  Foncevadon  road,  which 
joined  our  road  not  many  miles  in  front  of  us,  the 
reserve  were  ordered  forward,  preceded  by  the  cavalry, 
and  the  stragglers  were  left  to  their  fate.  Here  I  must 
say  that  our  division,  imbibing  a  good  deal  of  the  bad 
example  and  of  the  wine  left  behind  by  the  preceding 
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columns,  did  not  march  out  of  Bembibre  so  strong  as 
when  they  entered  it. 

We  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when  the 
enemy's  horsemen  nearly  approached  the  place;  and 
then  it  was  that  the  apparently  lifeless  stragglers,  whom 
no  exertion  of  ours  was  sufficient  to  rouse  from  their 
torpor,  startled  at  the  immediate  approach  of  danger, 
found  the  partial  use  of  their  limbs.  The  road  instantly 
became  thronged  by  them;  they  reeled,  staggered,  and 
screaming  threw  down  their  arms.  Frantic  women  held* 
forth  their  babies,  suing  for  mercy  by  the  cries  of  defence- 
less innocence;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  dragoons 
of  the  polite  and  civilised  nation  advanced,  and  cut  right 
and  left,  regardless  of  intoxication,  age  or  sex.  Drunk- 
ards, women  and  children  were  indiscriminately  hewn 
down — a  dastardly  revenge  for  their  defeat  at  Benevente  ; 
but  they  dearly  paid  for  their  wanton  cruelty  when 
encountered  next  day  at  Calcabellos.  The  foe,  rendered 
presumptuous  by  their  easy  victory  gained  over  the 
defenceless  stragglers,  rode  so  close  to  our  columns  that 
that  distinguished  officer,  Colonel  Ross  with  his  gallant 
2oth  Regiment  was  halted  and  placed  in  an  ambush, 
formed  by  the  winding  of  the  road  round  the  slope  of  a 
hill  which  concealed  them  until  nearly  approached.  The 
remainder  of  the  reserve  marched  on  and  halted  at  a 
considerable  distance.  But  the  French  were  over 
cautious,  and  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  an  hour,  during 
which  time  many  wounded  stragglers  joined  the  main 
body  of  the  division,  Colonel  Ross  was  recalled,  much 
disappointed  by  the  enemy's  declining  to  advance.  He 
reluctantly  joined  the  main  body  of  the  reserve,  who 
immediately  moved  forward.  Thus  every  means  was 
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used  compatible  with  prudence  to  cover  and'  protect  the 
Unworthy  stragglers  from  Bembibre ;  and  great  risk  was 
run,  for  we  did  not  feel  ourselves  secure  until  we  passed 
the  junction  of  the  roads  mentioned,  not  knowing  what 
force  might  be  pushing  forward  along  the  Fence vadon 
line. 

Continuing  our  march  at  a  rather  accelerated  pace 
until  we  passed  the  junction,  we  arrived  at  Calcabellos 
about  an  hour  before  dark. 

The  Commander  of  the  forces,  with  the  main  body  of 
the  cavalry,  had  marched  in  the  morning  from  Bembibre, 
and  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Villa  Franca  used 
every  endeavour  to  remedy  and  quell  the  disorders  com- 
mitted there.  The  disgraceful  conduct  which  took  place 
at  Astorga  and  Bembibre  was  here  perpetrated  by  the 
preceding  divisions.  All  the  doors  and  windows  were 
broken  open,  the  stores  robbed,  and  the  commissaries  so 
intimidated  as  to  be  prevented  from  making  any  careful 
distribution  of  the  provisions.  One  of  the  stragglers  left 
behind  had  the  hardihood,  although  knowing  that  the 
Commander  of  the  forces  was  present,  to  break  open 
and  plunder  a  magazine  in  broad  daylight :  but  being 
taken  in  the  act,  he  was  ordered  to  be  executed,  and  was 
shot  in  the  market-place. 

After  using  every  exertion  to  restore  order  and  disci- 
pline, the  general  returned  to  Calcabellos,  and  met  us 
just  as  we  halted.  We  were  immediately  formed  in  con- 
tiguous close  columns  in  a  field  by  the  road,  when  the 
Commander  of  the  forces  rode  up  and  addressed  us  in  the 
most  forcible  and  pathetic  manner.  After  dwelling  on 
the  outrageous  disorders  and  want  of  discipline  in  the 
army,  he  concluded  by  saying :  "  And  if  the  enemy  are 
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in  possession  of  Bembibre,  which  I  believe,  they  have  got 
a  rare  prize.  They  have  taken  or  cut  to  pieces  many 
hundred  drunken  British  cowards — for  none  but  un- 
principled cowards  would  get  drunk  in  presence,  nay,  in 
the  very  sight  of  the  enemies  of  their  country;  and 
sooner  than  survive  the  disgrace  of  such  infamous  mis- 
conduct, I  hope  that  the  first  cannon-ball  fired  by  the 
enemy  may  take  me  in  the  head  ".  Then  turning  to  us, 
he  added:  "And  you,  28th,  are  not  what  you  used  to 
be.  You  are  not  the  regiment  who  to  a  man  fought  by 
my  side  in  Egypt.  If  you  were,  no  earthly  temptation 
could  even  for  an  instant  seduce  one  of  you  away  from 
your  colours  ".  He  then  rode  off  and  returned  to  Villa 
Franca.  This  feeling  and  pungent  address  made  a  deep 
impression  on  every  individual  present,  as  well  officers  as 
men ;  but  the  feeling  of  remorse  was  but  of  short  dura- 
tion— future  temptations  brought  on  future  disorders. 

Immediately  on  the  departure  of  the  General-in-chief 
General  Paget  placed  the  reserve  in  position,  giving 
us  to  understand  that  our  not  being  lodged  in  the  village 
arose  not  from  any  necessity  strictly  military,  but  that 
it  was  entirely  owing  to  our  own  misconduct.  After  the 
disgraceful  scenes  presented  at  Bembibre,  it  was  not 
considered  safe  to  lodge  the  men  in  houses,  more  par- 
ticularly as  we  could  not  tell  at  what  hour,  day  or  night 
the  enemy's  advancing  columns  might  be  upon  us.  A 
detachment  of  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
cavalry  (the  only  ones  left  behind),  together  with  about 
the  same  number  of  the  95th  Regiment,  were  pushed 
forward  about  two  miles  upon  the  road  leading  to  Bem- 
bibre, to  watch  any  enemy  coming  thence  or  from  Fon- 
cevadon.  Late  on  this  evening  General  Paget  issued  an 
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order  strongly  censuring  our  past  conduct,  and  stating 
that,  although  we  committed  fewer  excesses  and  were 
guilty  of  fewer  disorders  than  any  other  division  of  the 
army,  and  consequently  had  fewer  stragglers,  yet  we  were 
unworthy  the  proud  situation  which  we  held,  and  had 
forfeited  the  high  honour  conferred  upon  us  when  we 
were  selected  to  lead  into  action  and  to  cover  the  army 
when  required.  He  added  that  every  instance  of 
drunkenness  in  the  troops  under  present  circumstances 
was  compromising  the  honour  of  their  country ;  but  that 
drunkenness  in  the  reserve  was  wilfully  betraying  the 
lives  of  their  comrades  in  arms  and  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  whole  army.  The  reserve  must  be  ex- 
emplary in  their  good  conduct ;  every  soldier  of  which  it 
is  composed  must  consider  himself  at  all  times  a  sentinel 
at  the  post  of  danger,  consequently  at  the  post  of  honour. 
Orders  were  issued  that  no  man  was  on  any  pretence 
whatever  to  enter  the  town  without  being  accompanied 
by  a  non-commissioned  officer,  who  was  held  strictly 
responsible  for  the  due  return  of  those  committed  to  his 
charge.  Parties  were  ordered  frequently  to  patrol  the 
town  during  the  night,  and  make  prisoners  of  any 
stragglers  they  should  meet. 

Notwithstanding  these  orders,  the  moving  appeal  of 
General  Paget  and  the  severe  reproof  so  deservedly 
called  forth  from  the  Commander  of  the  forces  against 
the  whole  army,  scarcely  had  darkness  prevailed  when 
stragglers  from  our  position,  with  many  who  had  escaped 
from  Bembibre,  continued  their  disorders  and  depreda- 
tions, principally  against  the  wine  vats.  Many  were  taken 
during  the  night  breaking  open  doors  and  plundering 
cellars  j  and  two  men  were  seized  in  the  act  of  committing 
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a  more  serious  crime,  that  of  robbing  the  person  of  an 
inhabitant. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  the  reserve  marched 
up  towards  the  crown  of  a  low  hill,  in  front  of  Calcabellos 
on  the  Bembibre  side.  Here  we  halted,  leaving  so  much 
of  it  above  us  as  served  to  screen  us  from  the  view  of 
an  approaching  foe.  No  enemy  having  as  yet  advanced, 
the  general  of  division  ordered  a  hollow  square  to  be 
formed,  facing  inwards.  A  drumhead  court-martial  sat 
in  rear  of  every  regiment,  and  within  the  square  were 
placed  the  triangles.  The  culprits  seized  in  the  town,  as 
soon  as  tried  and  sentenced,  were  tied  up,  and  a  general 
punishment  took  place  along  the  four  faces  of  the  square ; 
and  this  continued  for  several  hours.  During  this  time 
our  vedettes  came  in  frequently  to  report  to  the  general 
that  the  enemy  were  advancing.  Plis  only  reply  was, 
"Very  well".  The  punishment  went  on.  The  two 
culprits  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  having  been  seized 
in  the  act  of  committing  a  robbery  stood  with  ropes 
round  their  necks.  Being  conducted  to  an  angle  of  the 
square,  the  ropes  were  fastened  to  the  branches  of  a  tree 
which  stood  there,  and  at  the  same  time  the  delinquents 
were  lifted  up  and  held  on  the  shoulders  of  persons 
attached  to  the  provost-marshal.  In  this  situation  they 
remained  awaiting  the  awful  signal  for  execution,  which 
would  instantly  be  carried  into  effect  by  a  mere  move- 
ment from  the  tree  of  the  men  upon  whose  shoulders 
they  were  supported.  At  this  time  (between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock,  as  well  as  I  can  remember)  a  cavalry  officer 
of  high  regimental  rank  galloped  into  the  square  and 
reported  to  General  Paget  that  the  piquets  were  engaged 
and  retiring.  "  I  am  sorry  for  it  sir  ",  said  the  general ; 
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"  but  this  information  is  of  a  nature  which  would  induce 
me  to  expect  a  report  rather  by  a  private  dragoon  than 
from  you.  You  had  better  go  back  to  your  fighting 
piquets,  sir,  and  animate  your  men  to  a  full  discharge  of 
their  duty".  General  Paget  was  then  silent  for  a  few 
moments,  and  apparently  suffering  under  great  excitement. 
He  at  length  addressed  the  square  by  saying :  "  My 
God  !  is  it  not  lamentable  to  think  that,  instead  of  pre- 
paring the  troops  confided  to  my  command  to  receive 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  I  am  preparing  to  hang 
two  robbers?  But  though  that  angle  of  the  square 
should  be  attacked  I  shall  execute  these  villains  in  this 
angle  ".  The  general  again  became  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  our  piquets  were  heard  retiring  up  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hill  and  along  the  road  which  flanked  it  on  our 
left.  After  a  moment's  pause  he  addressed  the  men  a 
second  time  in  these  words  :  "  If  I  spare  the  lives  of 
these  two  men,  will  you  promise  to  reform  "  ?  Not  the 
slightest  sound,  not  even  breathing,  was  heard  within 
the  square.  The  question  was  repeated  :  "  If  I  spare 
the  lives  of  these  men,  will  you  give  me  your  word  of 
honour  as  soldiers  that  you  will  reform"?  The  same 
awful  silence  continued  until  some  of  the  officers 
whispered  to  the  men  to  say  "  Yes ",  when  that  word 
loudly  and  rapidly  flew  through  the  square.  The  cul- 
prits were  then  hastily  taken  away  from  the  fatal  tree, 
by  a  suspension  from  which  they  but  a  moment  before 
expected  to  have  terminated  their  existence.  The 
triangles  were  now  ordered  to  be  taken  down  and  carried 
away.  Indeed,  the  whole  affair  had  all  the  appearance  of 
stage  management,  for  even  as  the  men  gave  the  cheers 
customary  when  condemned  criminals  are  reprieved,  our 
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piquets  appeared  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  us, 
intermixed  with  the  enemy's  advanced  guard.  The 
square  was  immediately  reduced,  formed  into  columns 
at  quarter  distance  and  retired,  preceded  by  the  52nd 
Regiment,  who  started  forward  at  double  quick  time, 
and,  crossing  the  River  Guia,  lined  its  opposite  bank. 
The  division  coming  up  passed  over  the  bridge,  with 
the  exception  of  the  28th  Light  Company,  who  were 
left  behind  with  orders  to  remain  there  until  the  whole 
of  the  reserve  should  have  crossed,  and  then  to  follow. 

General  Paget  now  moved  forward  and  took  up  a 
strong  position  on  the  side  of  a  sloping  hill  immediately 
in  front  of  Calcabellos.  His  extreme  right  somewhat 
outflanked  the  town,  his  left  rested  on  the  road  leading 
to  Villa  Franca.  The  whole  line  was  protected  by  a 
chain  of  hedges  and  stone  walls  which  ran  close  in  front. 
Our  battery  of  six  guns  was  pushed  some  way  down  the 
road  leading  to  the  bridge,  to  take  advantage  of  a  small 
bay  by  which  they  were  protected  and  concealed  from 
the  enemy.  The  light  company  of  the  28th,  as  soon 
as  they  retired  from  the  bridge,  were  to  be  posted  imme- 
diately under  the  guns,  which  were  to  fire  over  our  heads, 
the  declivity  of  the  road  allowing  that  arrangement.  The 
left  wing  of  the  28th  Regiment  were  pushed  forward 
immediately  in  rear  of  the  guns  and  for  their  protection. 
The  right  wing  of  the  28th  Regiment  now  formed  the 
extreme  left  of  the  direct  line.  Further  in  advance,  and 
extended  to  the  left  along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  their 
right  close  to  the  bridge,  the  52nd  were  placed. 

The  Guia,  an  insignificant  stream,  but  at  this  season 
rising  in  its  bed,  runs  along  the  base  of  the  sloping  hill 
upon  which  Calcabellos  is  situated,  at  the  distance  of 
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from  four  to  five  hundred  yards,  and  passing  under  the 
narrow  stone  bridge,  winds  round  the  vineyards  in  which 
the  52nd  Regiment  were  posted.  At  this  bridge  the 
light  company,  as  has  been  said,  were  posted  until 
everything  belonging  to  the  reserve  should  pass  over; 
and,  before  this  was  entirely  accomplished,  our  cavalry 
(at  first  preceded  by  the  95th,  whom  they  passed 
through)  came  galloping  down  to  the  bridge,  followed 
closely  by  the  enemy's  dragoons.  The  enemy's  advance 
being  seen  from  the  high  ground  in  our  rear,  the  battalion 
bugles  sounded  our  recall ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  obey, 
for  at  that  moment  our  cavalry  and  the  rifles  completely 
choked  up  the  bridge. 

The  situation  of  the  light  company  was  now  very 
embarrassing — in  danger  of  being  trampled  by  our  own 
cavalry,  who  rode  over  everything  which  came  in  their 
way,  and  crowded  by  the  95th  and  liable  to  be  shot 
by  them,  for  in  their  confusion  they  were  firing  in  every 
direction.  Some  of  them  were  a  little  the  worse  for 
liquor — a  staggering  complaint  at  that  time  very  preva- 
lent in  our  army ;  and  we  were  so  mixed  up  with  them 
and  our  own  cavalry  that  we  could  offer  no  formation 
to  receive  the  enemy,  who  threatened  to  cut  us  down. 
At  length,  the  crowd  dissipating,  we  were  plainly  seen  by 
the  French,  who,  probably  taking  us  for  the  head  of  an 
infantry  column,  retired.  We  sent  them  a  few  shots. 

As  soon  as  the  95th,  who  had  lost  between  thirty  and 
forty  prisoners  on  the  occasion,  had  crossed  over  and 
lined  the  hedges  on  the  opposite  side,  and  our  cavalry, 
taking  retrograde  precedence  more  through  horse-play 
than  military  etiquette,  had  cleared  the  bridge,  the  light 
company  followed.  It  was  mortifying  to  reflect  that 
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after  such  an  uninterrupted  series  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, their  farewell  encounter  with  their  opponents 
should  thus  terminate,  even  although  they  may  have 
been  somewhat  outnumbered ;  but  neither  of  their  two 
gallant  leaders  were  present. 

The  light  company  now  occupied  their  destined  post 
under  the  guns,  and  accounted  for  not  having  obeyed 
the  battalion  bugles,  which  had  continued  to  sound  the 
recall  during  the  whole  time  of  our  absence.  The  cavalry 
rode  on  without  a  halt  to  join  the  main  body,  then  on 
march  for  Lugo. 

Shortly  after  we  had  gained  our  position,  either  suppos- 
ing that  the  bridge  was  abandoned  by  the  retirement  of 
the  light  company,  or  because  their  courage  was  wound 
up  to  proper  fighting  pitch,  the  French  cavalry  advanced 
at  a  quick  trot  down  the  hill.  Our  guns  instantly  wheeled 
out  upon  the  road,  and  played  upon  their  column  until 
they  became  screened  from  their  fire  by  the  dip  in  the 
road  as  they  approached  the  bridge.  Here  they  were 
warmly  received  by  the  52d  Regiment,  now  freed  from 
our  own  dragoons,  arid  the  95th ;  and  upon  this  they 
made  a  most  furious  charge  at  full  speed  over  the  bridge 
and  up  the  road  towards  our  position.  During  this  onset 
they  were  severely  galled  by  the  95th,  who  by  this  time 
had  lined  the  hedges  on  either  side  of  the  road  within  a 
few  yards  of  their  flanks,  and  by  the  light  company 
immediately  in  their  front,  whom  it  was  evidently  their 
intention  to  break  through,  as  they  rode  close  to  our 
bayonets.  But  their  ranks  being  much  thinned  by  the 
destructive  flanking  fire  of  the  rifles  and  of  the  standing 
ranks  of  the  light  company,  their  charge  was  vain,  and, 
their  gallant  leader  having  fallen  close  under  our 
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bayonets,  they  wheeled  about  and  underwent  the  same 
ordeal  in  retiring,  so  that  but  few  survived  to  tell  the 
tragic  tale.  The  road  was  absolutely  choked  with 
their  dead.  One  alone  among  the  slain  was  sincerely 
regretted,  their  gallant  leader,  General  Colbert;  his 
martial  appearance,  noble  figure,  manly  gesture,  and 
above  all  his  daring  bravery  called  forth  the  admiration 
of  all.  I  say  that  one  only  was  regretted,  for  the  wanton 
cruelties  committed  against  the  women  and  children  on 
the  previous  day  were  too  recent  to  be  either  forgotten 
or  forgiven. 

This  attack  of  the  French  cavalry  was  most  ill  advised, 
ill  judged,  and  seemingly  without  any  final  object  in  view. 
It  is  true  that  their  bravery  was  too  obvious  to  be  doubted; 
but  they  rushed  on  reckless  of  all  opposition,  whether 
apparent  or  probable,  and  had  they  succeeded  in  cutting 
through  the  light  company,  which  they  would  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  doing,  and  although  they  would  then 
have  escaped  much  of  the  cross-fire  of  the  95th,  yet  they 
would  have  been  in  a  worse  position  than  before.  When 
they  had  passed  beyond  the  light  company  a  hundred 
yards  they  would  have  encountered  the  left  wing  of  the 
28th  Regiment,  supported,  if  necessary,  by  the  right  wing 
directly  on  their  flank,  although  a  little  in  the  rear ;  and 
had  their  number,  which  was  but  from  four  to  five  hundred 
men,  been  quadrupled,  every  man  must  have  been  shot, 
bayoneted,  or  taken  prisoner.  In  fact,  there  is  no  calcu- 
lating what  amount  of  cavalry  would  be  sufficient  to 
force  an  infantry  regiment  formed  in  column  on  a  road 
flanked  with  a  high  hedge  on  either  side.  I  speak  of 
British  infantry,  among  whom  no  swerving  takes  place, 
each  individual  being  well  aware  that  his  greatest  safety 
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depends  on  his  manfully  facing  and  strenuously  opposing 
the  foe. 

At  this  time  the  Commander  of  the  forces  arrived, 
having  left  Villa  Franca  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  report 
of  the  first  gun  fired.  He  immediately  withdrew  the 
5 2nd  Regiment,  who,  as  I  have  stated,  were  a  good  way 
in  front  of  our  left,  and  placed  them  on  the  high  ground 
towards  the  centre  of  our  position.  Sir  John  Moore  did 
not  at  all  differ  from  General  Paget  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  position,  but  their  intentions  differed.  Paget  took 
up  the  best  possible  position  which  the  nature  of  the 
ground  offered  to  maintain  a  battle,  however  prolonged ; 
Sir  John  Moore  perceived  that  both  flanks  of  the  52nd 
were  liable  to  be  turned,  especially  after  the  light 
company  had  retired  from  the  bridge,  which  would  more 
than  probably  bring  on  a  general  action  of  the  whole 
reserve.  This  he  studiously  avoided,  and  for  the  best 
possible  reasons.  He  was  ignorant  as  to  the  amount  of 
force  with  which  the  enemy  were  advancing  against  our 
position,  but  from  all  accounts  he  was  led  to  believe  that 
it  was  very  great ;  and  at  that  time  our  nearest  division, 
that  of  Sir  David  Baird,  was  at  Nogales,  distant  nearly 
forty  miles. 

Not  long  after  the  failure  of  the  charge  headed  by 
General  Colbert,  some  French  dragoons  together  with 
their  light  troops  crossed  the  Guia  under  the  high  ground 
occupied  by  our  right  and  centre.  They  were  opposed 
by  the  95th,  who  moved  from  the  hedges  which  flanked 
the  road  to  meet  them,  and  a  severe  skirmish  ensued. 
The  enemy's  cavalry,  who  on  this  occasion  mixed  with, 
their  skirmishers,  were  fast  gaining  ground  on  the  right 
of  the  rifles ;  the  bugles  from  the  position  sounded  the 
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retreat,  but  were  very  imperfectly  obeyed.  Some  of  the 
52nd  Regiment,  who  could  no  longer  restrain  their  feel- 
ings at  seeing  the  critical  situation  in  which  their  old 
friends  were  placed,  darted  forward  from  their  position 
above  to  their  assistance;  and  the  28th  Light  Company, 
making  a  partial  extension  along  the  hedge  which  flanked 
the  road  upon  which  they  were  stationed,  sent  many  an 
effectual  shot  in  their  aid. 

The  fight  now  became  confused,  and  the  enemy's 
numbers  increased  every  instant.  Cavalry,  tirailleurs, 
voltigeurs,  95th,  and  those  of  the  52nd  Regiment  who 
flew  to  the  aid  of  their  friends,  now  formed  one  indis- 
criminate mass;  and  the  light  company  on  the  road 
could  no  longer  fire  except  at  the  dragoon's  heads,  some 
few  of  whom  were  lowered.  It  stung  us  to  the  heart  to 
see  our  gallant  comrades  so  maltreated  with  aid  so  near ; 
for  had  we  of  the  light  company  crossed  the  hedge  under 
which  we  were  drawn  up,  and  advanced  a  short  way 
in  regular  order  so  as  to  form  a  point  d'appui,  all  would 
have  been  put  to  rights.  But  we  durst  not  move  an 
inch,  being  posted  close  to  our  guns  for  their  protection, 
and  every  moment  expecting  to  encounter  another  charge 
of  cavalry. 

At  this  time  General  Merle's  division  appeared  on  the 
hills  in  front  of  our  position,  and  moved  forward.  The 
reserve  now  showed  themselves,  probably  with  a  view  of 
inducing  the  enemy  to  delay  their  attack  until  the  morn- 
ing. A  heavy  column  of  the  enemy  were  pushed  forward 
towards  the  left  of  our  position,  in  front  of  where  the 
52nd  Regiment  had  been  posted.  Their  intention  was 
evidently  to  cross  the  stream  ;  but  their  column  soon 
becoming  unveiled,  our  guns  again  wheeled  out  on  to 
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the  road,  and  opened  such  a  destructive  fire  that, 
although  close  to  Guia,  they  hastily  retired,  after  having 
sustained  considerable  loss.  Had  the  52nd  remained  as 
first  posted,  the  carnage  in  the  column  must  have  been 
immense ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  enemy  were  aware 
of  that  regiment  having  shifted  ground,  for  they  sent  no 
skirmishers  in  front  of  their  column.  The  skirmish, 
hitherto  sharply  maintained  by  the  95th  and  52nd 
against  their  opponents,  now  slackened  and  shortly 
ceased.  The  French  tirailleurs  and  cavalry,  perceiving 
the  failure  of  their  infantry  attack  on  our  left,  and  that 
they  were  fast  retiring,  retired  also  down  to  the  banks  of 
the  Guia. 

It  being  now  quite  dark,  our  guns  were  withdrawn  up 
to  the  main  body  of  the  reserve,  and  were  followed 
by  the  light  company.  The  95th  also  fell  back  on 
to  the  main  body;  and,  leaving  strong  piquets  along 
the  line,  the  whole  force  moved  on  towards  Villa  Franca. 
Everything  was  now  quiet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
shots  fired  from  the  bank  of  the  stream  in  answer  to 
some  few  of  the  95th,  who  still  remained  behind,  and, 
although  without  any  cause,  persisted  in  continuing  to 
fire,  exposing  themselves  by  the  flashes.  Indeed,  it  was 
more  difficult  to  withdraw  our  men  from  the  fight  than 
to  loose  the  hold  of  a  high-bred  mastiff. 

I  have  told  already  how  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
skirmish  the  bugles  from  the  position  sounded  the 
retreat,  which  was  not  at  all,  or  at  most  but  imperfectly 
obeyed.  At  this  period  of  the  retreat  the  reserve  were 
always  closely  pursued  and  harassed  by  the  enemy  with- 
out their  having  an  opportunity  of  revenge ;  and  this, 
from  their  being  unaccustomed  to  campaigning,  wrought 
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them  up  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  amounting  to  frenzy. 
They  suffered  privations,  and  were  at  the  same  time 
exposed  to  temptations  which  to  British  soldiers  not 
habituated  to  the  presence  of  an  enemy  were  irresistible ; 
wine  lay  in  their  way  and  in  abundance,  forsaken  too  by 
its  owners.  Thus  it  was  that,  when  on  this  day  the 
French  infantry  first  came  in  close  contact  with  ours, 
when  bayonets  were  crossed  and  blood  was  profusely 
drawn,  our  men  were  so  wild  and  hot  for  the  fray  that  it 
was  hard  to  drag  them  from  the  field. 

That  Britons  will  fight  to  the  last — that  is,  while  they 
can  stand — is  well  known ;  and  it  was  this  determination 
that  caused  Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  say 
that  the  English  were  beaten  according  to  every  rule  of 
war,  but  did  not  know  it.  Long  may  they  remain  in  this 
species  of  ignorance,  and,  whether  feasted  flushed  or 
fasting,  continue  to  maintain  their  true  national  character, 
a  specimen  of  which  was  given  at  Calcabellos  1  Some 
there  were  who  fought  with  stomachs  full,  many  more 
with  stomachs  empty,  and  some  there  were  who,  if  true 
men,  gave  proof  of  their  veracity  in  wine. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  encounter  which  took  place 
between  the  reserve  and  the  foremost  columns  of  the 
French  infantry.  It  was  conjectured  that  upwards  of  five 
hundred  men  must  have  fallen,  killed  and  wounded,  in 
both  armies.  The  loss  sustained  by  General  Merle's 
division  could  not  be  ascertained.  Calculating,  however, 
from  the  depth  of  the  column,  the  fitness  of  the  range  for 
the  practice  of  our  guns,  and  the  celerity  with  which  they 
retired,  it  must  have  been  severe ;  but  the  greatest  loss 
was  in  their  cavalry — a  just  retribution  for  their  wanton 
cruelty  at  Bembibre. 
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Gratified  by  this  preface  to  our  future  work,  our  morals 
improved  by  the  justly  merited  punishment  which  we 
received  that  morning,  refreshed  by  the  clean  sheets  of 
driven  snow  upon  which  we  had  reposed,  and  our  frames 
more  braced  than  benumbed  by  the  cold  to  which  our 
own  irregularities  had  doomed  us,  we  pressed  forward 
like  soldiers  upon  whom  the  light  of  conviction  had 
flashed  and  to  whom  physical  powers  were  not  wanting, 
and  so  marched  that  night  to  Herrerias,  a  distance  of 
eighteen  miles,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  without  leaving  a 
single  straggler  of  our  division  behind.  The  reserve 
again  became  disciplined  soldiers,  determined  to  prove 
themselves  such.  They  gave  their  word  of  honour  as 
soldiers  to  their  general  that  they  would  reform,  and  this 
too  while  the  enemy  were  pressing  forward  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  this  pledge,  by  the  fulfilment  of  which  they 
were  to  become  the  principal  sufferers. 

It  was  at  this  time  currently  reported  that  the  cause  of 
our  sudden  night  march  from  Cambarros  to  Bembibre 
was  a  false  alarm  given  to  our  cavalry,  stating  that 
Napoleon  had  entered  Astorga  that  evening  (December 
3ist)  and  was  pushing  forward  his  columns;  this  of 
course  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  reserve  immediately 
to  retire,  Cambarros  being  scarcely  two  leagues  from 
Astorga.  The  groundlessness  of  this  alarm  became 
apparent  through  more  certain  information  and  succeed- 
ing events ;  it  was  fully  ascertained  that  Napoleon  did 
not  enter  Astorga  until  the  afternoon  of  next  day 
(January  ist).  False  alarms  must  be  expected  in  all 
campaigns,  but  more  particularly  in  such  a  campaign  as 
ours.  In  this  instance  the  alarm  proved  very  injurious 
to  us.  The  night  march  of  the  reserve  pushed  on 
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unnecessarily,  harassed  them  a  good  deal,  which,  added 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  employed  next  day  in 
rousing  the  stragglers,  caused  them  to  leave  many  men 
behind  in  Bembibre ;  and  had  Sir  David  Baird's  division 
not  been  started  up  long  before  daybreak  to  make  way 
for  the  reserve,  but  allowed  to  take  some  few  hours  more 
repose  to  give  the  men  time  to  sleep  away  the  fumes  of 
the  wine  swallowed  during  the  previous  evening,  some 
hundreds  of  stragglers  would  have  been  saved  to  the 
army. 

On  leaving  Calcabellos  three  or  four  miles  behind,  we 
approached  Villa  Franca.  The  whole  town  seemed  on 
fire.  This  conflagration  was  caused  by  the  destruction 
of  stores  and  provisions  \  and  so  tenacious  were  the  com- 
missariat in  preserving  everything  for  the  flames  that  they 
had  guards  posted  around  even  the  biscuits  and  salt  meat 
to  prevent  the  men  as  they  passed  from  taking  any- 
thing away.  A  commissary  or  one  of  his  satellites  stood 
close  to  each  sacrifice,  who  exhorted  the  officers  as  they 
passed  to  use  every  exertion  in  preventing  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  sumptuous  repast  prepared  for  the  hungry 
flames  and  grudged  to  the  hungry  soldiers.  But  notwith- 
standing these  precautions  and  strict  orders  and  the 
chastisement  received  in  the  morning,  many  of  the  men 
had  the  hardihood  as  they  passed  to  stick  their  bayonets, 
and  sergeants  their  pikes,  into  the  salt  pork  which  was 
actually  being  set  fire  to.  Several  junks  were  thus  taken 
away,  and  many  of  the  officers  who  cut  and  slashed  at 
the  men  to  prevent  such  sacrilege  against  the  commis- 
sariat auto  da  fe,  were  very  thankful  that  night  at 
Herrerias  to  get  a  small  portion  of  the  salt  meat  thus 
carried  off. 
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At  this  place  we  arrived  about  a  couple  of  hours  before 
daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  Being  a  good  deal 
fatigued,  we  halted  to  take  some  rest ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
genial  light  of  morning  diffused  its  renovating  influence 
over  wearied  mortals,  we  pressed  forward  for  Nogales, 
distant  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles.  During  this  day's 
march  the  misery  and  suffering  attendant  on  wanton  dis- 
orders and  reckless  debauchery  among  the  men  were 
awfully  manifested;  some  were  lying  dead  along  the 
road,  and  many  apparently  fast  approaching  a  similar 
fate.  Cavalry  horses  too  were  continually  being  shot' 
One  circumstance  I  shall  mention  which  roused  every 
feeling  both  of  humanity  and  indignation.  About  seven 
or  eight  miles  from  Herrerias,  seeing  a  group  of  soldiers 
lying  in  the  snow,  I  immediately  went  forward  to  rouse 
them  up  and  send  them  on  to  join  their  regiments.  The 
group  lay  close  to  the  roadside.  On  my  coming  up,  a 
sad  spectacle  presented  itself.  Through  exhaustion, 
depravity,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  three  men,  a  woman  and 
a  child  all  lay  dead,  forming  a  kind  of  circle,  their  heads 
inwards.  In  the  centre  were  still  the  remains  of  a  pool 
of  rum,  made  by  the  breaking  of  a  cask  of  that  spirit. 
The  unfortunate  people  must  have  sucked  more  of  the 
liquor  than  their  constitutions  could  support.  Intoxica- 
tion was  followed  by  sleep,  from  which  they  awoke  no 
more ;  they  were  frozen  to  death.  This  was  one  of  the 
closing  scenes,  brought  on  by  the  disgraceful  drunken- 
ness and  debaucheries  committed  at  Villa  Franca  during 
the  previous  two  or  three  days.  Being  marked  with 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  scene  is  still  fresh  before 
me. 

Whilst  I  was  contemplating  the  miseries  and  depravi- 
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ties  of  human  nature,  and  paying  no  heed  to  the  frequent 
discharge  of  pistols  by  our  dragoons,  I  was  aroused  by 
hearing  my  name,  and  recognised  an  old  acquaintance, 
Captain  Bennet,  of  the  95th.  He  rode  slowly  and  was 
much  bent  over  his  saddle-bow,  suffering  severely  from  a 
wound  received  the  previous  evening  at  Calcabellos.  He 
bore  up  stoutly,  notwithstanding  his  sufferings,  which 
were  manifold.  His  mind  was  afflicted  with  thoughts  of 
his  family ;  he  dreaded  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
advancing  foe,  and  the  bodily  pain  which  he  was  suffer- 
ing may  be  imagined,  as  he  had  ridden  upwards  of  five- 
and-twenty  miles  with  a  musket-ball  in  his  groin,  during 
a  freezing  night  through  a  country  covered  with  snow. 
Poor  Bennet !  the  only  assistance  which  I  could  then 
afford  was  to  give  him  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  which 
I  placed  between  his  wounded  side  and  the  saddle ;  yet 
little  as  this  assistance  was,  it  added  to  his  ease,  which 
he  more  gratefully  acknowledged  than  the  trifling  incident 
merited. 

The  slaughter  of  the  horses  continued  throughout  the 
day.  They  were  led  to  the  last  by  the  dragoons,  who 
then,  whilst  unable  to  restrain  their  manly  tears,  became 
the  unwilling  executioners  of  these  noble  animals,  which 
had  so  lately  and  so  powerfully  contributed  to  their 
heroic  deeds,  and  with  a  martial  spirit  equal  to  that  of 
the  gallant  riders  whom  they  bore  irresistibly  against  the 
foe.  Upon  my  enquiring  of  the  men  how  it  was  that 
horses  in  apparently  tolerable  condition  were  incapable 
of  at  least  proceeding  quietly  along,  the  invariable  answer 
which  1  received  was,  that  from  the  roughness  of  the 
road,  hardened  by  continued  frost,  they  cast  their  shoes, 
and  that  they  had  not  a  nail  to  fasten  on  those  picked  up, 
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nor  a  shoe  to  replace  those  lost ;  and  they  added  that 
there  was  not  a  spare  nail  or  shoe  in  any  of  the  forge 
carts,  which  retired  with  the  cavalry.  This  appeared  the 
more  strange  as  the  cavalry  were  the  previous  day  at 
Herrerias — the  "  Forges,"  so-called  from  the  number  of 
blacksmiths'  workshops  there  found ;  in  fact,  the  greater 
part  of  the  town  consisted  of  forges.  In  one  of  these 
some  of  us  were  quartered  during  the  few  hours  we 
halted  on  the  preceding  night,  and  there  we  partook  of 
our  sumptuous  repast,  consisting  of  a  little  salt  pork  and 
biscuit  served  upon  a  massive  plate,  a  blacksmith's  anvil, 
and  in  place  of  a  superfluous  nut-cracker  there  was  a 
sledge-hammer  to  smash  the  flinty  biscuit. 

This  day's  march  was  much  retarded  through  our 
endeavours  to  rouse  the  stragglers  forward,  who  were 
very  numerous,  all  left  behind  by  the  leading  divisions. 
Added  to  this,  we  were  compelled  to  await  the  95th 
Regiment,  whom  we  had  left  when  we  retired  from  our 
position  at  Calcabellos  late  on  the  previous  evening. 
Piquets  of  the  95th  were  left  to  occupy  all  the  approaches 
leading  to  the  position,  and  the  regiment  halted  some 
way  in  the  rear  for  support.  The  piquets  were  repeatedly 
attacked  during  the  early  part  of  the  night  by  strong 
patrols;  although  they  lost  some  men,  killed  and 
wounded,  they  firmly  maintained  their  posts,  always 
beating  back  the  enemy,  who  invariably  retired  in  total 
ignorance  as  to  whether  the  reserve  had  evacuated  or 
still  maintained  their  position.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
night  the  piquets,  according  to  orders  previously  received, 
fell  back  on  their  regiment,  who  now  followed  the  track 
of  the  division.  As  far  as  Herrerias  all  was  safe  for 
them,  as  well  from  the  darkness  of  the  night  as  the  start 
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they  had  of  a  few  hours  before  the  enemy  discovered 
their  retirement. 

After  Herrerias  precautions  became  necessary.  The 
95th  were  a  rifle  regiment.  Rifles  and  swords  were  not 
so  efficient  as  muskets  and  bayonets  to  resist  an  attack 
of  cavalry ;  and  our  last  cavalry  guard  had  passed  to  the 
rear  early  on  the  preceding  evening.  We  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  make  occasional  halts  to  allow  the  rifle- 
nearer  approach  to  efficient  support. 

During  these  halts  the  men  lay  down  in  martial  wed- 
lock, each  folding  to  his  breast  his  better  half — his 
musket — and  thus  enjoyed  more  repose  than  they  would 
have  done  in  triple  the  time  if  regularly  marched  into 
quarters;  for  when  soldiers  come  into  a  town  they 
become  curious  travellers,  and  search  very  minutely  for 
desirable  objects — not  that  I  rank  them  as  antiquarian 
virtuosi,  since  soldiers  care  rather  for  the  new  and  fresh 
than  that  rendered  venerable  by  old  age,  and  for  quantity 
more  than  quality.  A  bucketful  of  common  black-strap 
even  would  by  them  be  preferred  to  a  lesser  portion, 
though  it  should  be  of  the  true  old  Falernian;  and 
a  new  polished  dollar  more  highly  estimated  than 
a  dusky  old  medal  or  coin,  although  its  antiquity  should 
bear  date  even  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  first 
Darius. 

In  the  evening,  as  dusk  approached,  and  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  Nogales,  we  fell  in  with  some  Spanish 
clothing,  shoes  and  arms.  The  carts  which  contained 
these  articles  were  totally  abandoned ;  there  were  neither 
mules,  muleteers,  nor  guards.  Our  men  immediately 
commenced  an  inspection  of  necessaries ;  and  the 
officers  (I  know  not  why)  repeated  the  same  opposition 
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as  at  Villa  Franca.  But  in  this  instance  the  soldiers, 
many  of  whom  were  severely  suffering  from  want  of 
shoes,  were  not  so  easily  deceived,  and  carried  away 
many  pairs  of  these  absolutely  necessary  articles,  and 
also  several  pairs  of  trousers  and  other  clothing. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Nogales,  long  after  dark.  By 
this  forced  march  we  made  amends  for  the  day  we 
halted  at  Calcabellos  to  cover  Villa  Franca  during  the 
destruction  of  such  stores  as  could  not  be  removed,  as 
well  as  to  push  forward  the  numerous  stragglers.  It  also 
enabled  us  to  regain  our  proper  echelon  distance  from 
the  leading  columns.  In  this  place  we  were  very  reluc- 
tantly received  by  the  inhabitants ;  so  much  so  that  in 
most  instances  we  were  compelled  to  break  open  the 
doors  to  get  under  shelter,  for  the  owners  had  either  fled 
or  concealed  themselves  to  the  last  moment.  This 
latter  was  the  case  at  the  house  upon  which  I,  with  the 
light  company  of  the  28th,  was  billeted. 

To  force  a  Spanish  door  is  not  easy.  They  have  large 
nails  driven  through  the  panels  at  small  intervals ;  these 
nails,  or  rivets,  have  heads  on  the  outer  side  of  the  doors 
nearly  the  size  of  a  halfcrown  piece.  And  the  doors  are 
very  massive — made  of  hard  wood,  generally  oak;  so 
that  striking  against  them  with  the  butt  ends  of  the 
muskets  was  totally  useless.  On  this  occasion,  after 
knocking  for  some  time  to  no  purpose,  we  took  a  large 
stone,  and,  putting  it  into  a  sergeant's  sash,  four  men 
stood  close  to  the  door  supporting  the  sash,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  sling ;  others  pulled  away  the  stone  as 
far  as  the  length  of  the  sash  permitted,  and  then,  adding 
all  their  force  to  its  return,  sent  it  with  a  tremendous 
bump  bang  against  the  door.  After  we  (for  I  acted 
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engineer  on  the  occasion)  had  repeated  this  mode  of 
rapping  five  or  six  times,  the  door  became  uneasy  on  its 
hinges,  and  the  master  of  the  house  put  his  head  out  of 
a  window,  as  if  just  awakened,  and  began  to  remonstrate 
loudly  against  the  outrage ;  upon  which  some  of  the  men, 
in  their  desperation,  threatened  to  shoot  him  at  the 
window,  and  I  believe  that,  had  his  remonstrances  con- 
tinued much  longer,  I  should  have  found  it  difficult  to 
prevent  their  carrying  the  threat  into  execution.  How- 
ever, it  could  not  have  been  held  malice  prepense,  since 
the  muskets  were  always  loaded ;  and  as  to  manslaughter 
or  justifiable  homicide,  they  were  practising  it  every 
hour.  The  door  being  at  length  wheeled  back  on  its 
tottering  hinges,  we  hurried  into  the  house ;  and  so  un- 
couth were  we  under  such  circumstances — fatigued,  fasting 
and  freezing — that  before  we  enquired  after  the  master's 
health,  the  welfare  of  his  wife  and  family,  or  whether  he 
had  any  such,  he  was  closely  interrogated  as  to  the  state 
of  his  larder  and  cellar.  It  is  lucky  that  we  were  even 
so  far  courteous,  as  it  was  the  last  house  we  entered 
during  the  retreat.  By  "  we  "  I  mean  the  reserve,  always 
considering  ourselves  distinct  from  the  clodhoppers — a 
term  given  by  our  men  to  the  leading  divisions,  who 
were  always  from  one  to  three  days'  march  ahead,  as  we 
advanced  to  the  rear. 

Soon  after  we  entered  our  billets  we  all  became  on  the 
best  terms  with  the  landlord,  who  treated  us  very  libe- 
rally;  but  notwithstanding  our  not  getting  under  cover 
until  a  late  hour,  being  excessively  fatigued  and  feeling 
certain  that  we  should  be  engaged  with  the  enemy  as 
soon  as  the  morning  dawned,  yet  the  men,  except  for 
their  uniforms,  resembled  more  a  party  of  sportsmen  after 
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a  long  day's  pleasant  hunt  than  soldiers  after  a  long  and 
harassing  march. 

The  officers  being  obliged  to  lie  down  in  the  same 
apartment  with  the  men,  we  were  condemned  to  listen 
to  their  rough  jokes  and  loud  rapartees,  which  under  the 
circumstance  were  excessively  unseasonable  and  annoying. 

"  Gentleman "  Roach,  a  title  given  to  him  from  his 
continually  boasting  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  was  on 
this  night  more  than  usually  facetious.  He  certainly 
had  received  an  education  far  above  his  present  station ; 
but  he  did  not  rank  among  the  best  soldiers  of  the  light 
company,  not  being  a  stout  marcher,  rather  inclined  to 
be  a  lawyer,  and  fighting  his  battles  more  poignantly 
with  his  tongue  than  with  his  bayonet.  His  incessant 
chatter  annoyed  the  whole  company,  who,  being  anxious 
to  enjoy  a  little  repose,  upbraided  him  for  his  loquacity. 

Being  no  longer  able  to  bear  with  his  noise  and  vanity, 
which  always  bent  towards  pride  of  ancestry,  one  of  the 
men  interrupted  him  by  crying  out :  "  Bad  luck  to  you 
and  all  your  ancisthors  put  together  !  I  wish  you'd  hould 
your  jaw,  and  let  us  lie  quiet  a  little  bit  before  the  day 
comes,  for  we  can  hardly  hould  up  our  heads  with  the 
sleep  ". 

The  "gentleman",  always  put  on  his  mettle  at  the 
mention  of  his  ancestors,  with  indignant  voice  exclaimed  : 
"  Wretch  !  you  personify  all  the  disproportions  of  a  vulgar 
cabbage-plant,  the  dense  foliage  of  whose  plebeian  head  is 
too  ponderous  for  its  ignoble  crouching  stem  to  support ". 

"  Faith,  then  ",  replied  the  plebeian,  "  I  wish  we  had  a 
good  hid  o'  cabbage  to  ate  now,  and  we'd  give  you  the 
shrinking  part, — that's  like  yourself,  good-for-nothing  and 
not  able  to  stand  when  wanted ;  and  hang  you,  what  are 
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you  like,  always  talking  about  your  rotten  ould  ancisthors  ? 
Sure,  if  you  were  any  good  yourself,  you  wouldn't  be 
always  calling  thim  to  take  your  part.  Be  Jabers  !  you're 
like  a  praty,  for  all  your  worth  in  the  world  is  what's 
down  in  the  ground  ". 

"  Contemptible  creature  "  I  replied  the  "  gentleman  ", 
"  if  even  the  least  of  my  noble  line  of  ancestors  were  to 
rise  from  the  grave,  he  would  display  such  mighty  feats 
of  arms  as  would  astound  you  and  all  the  vulgar  herd  of 
which  you  appear  to  be  the  appropriate  leader  ". 

The  conclusion  of  this  contemptuous  speech,  being 
accompanied  with  a  revolving  glance,  and  his  right  arm 
put  into  semicircular  motion,  including  all  the  men  as  it 
passed  through  its  orbit,  brought  him  many  adversaries. 

One  of  his  new  antagonists  bellowed  out  with  a  loud 
laugh :  "  Bury  him,  bury  him !  Since  all  the  bravery 
that  belongs  to  him  is  with  his  ould  dads  in  the  ground, 
maybe,  if  we  buried  him  a  little  while  to  make  an  ould 
ancisthor  of  him  too  and  then  dug  him  up  again,  he 
might  be  a  good  soldier  himself ". 

"  Arrah !  sure  it's  no  use  ",  cried  out  another,  "  to  be 
loosing  your  talk  with  a  dancing-masther  like  him. 
Wasn't  he  squeezed  up  behind  a  tree,  like  the  back  of 
an  ould  Cramona  fiddle,  while  I  was  bothering  three 
Johnny  Craps,  when  they  were  running  down  screaming 
like  pelebeens  to  charge  the  bridge  ?  And,  after  all  that, 
I'll  engage  with  his  rotten  ould  ancisthors  that  when  we 
goes  home  he'll  have  a  bether  pinshun  than  me,  or  be 
made  a  sergeant  by  some  fine  curnil  that  always  stays  at 
home  and  knows  nothing  at  all  about  a  good  soldier  ". 

At  this  period  of  the  noisy  orgies,  the  night  being  far 
advanced,  with  no  chance  of  repose  owing  to  the  loud 
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laughter,  a  man  of  the  company,  who  was  always  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  mentor,  at  length  interposed,  and  by 
some  admirable  and  personal  arguments  put  an  end  to 
the  noisy  revels. 

How  little  the  minds  of  soldiers  on  service  are  occu- 
pied with  thoughts  of  the  enemy  from  the  moment  they 
are  separated  from  them  may  plainly  be  seen  by  the 
merriment  which  they  enjoyed  during  the  greater  part  of 
this  night ;  and  how  reckless  they  are  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  will  be  employed  next  day,  and  how  com- 
pletely their  hardships  and  fatigues  are  forgotten  as  soon 
as  terminated,  was  also  made  clear  on  that  same  night : 
for  although  we  had  been  for  the  previous  four  days  and 
nights  either  marching  or  fighting  or  outlying  piquets  in 
the  snow,  yet  some  of  the  light  company  returned  back 
nearly  three  miles  to  where  the  carts  containing  the 
Spanish  clothing  were  abandoned,  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
curing more  shoes,  thus  voluntarily  adding  a  night  march 
of  six  miles  to  the  most  fatiguing  march  which  took  place 
during  the  whole  campaign.  The  shoes  thus  procured, 
as  well  as  those  carried  away  previous  to  our  entering 
the  town,  were  regularly  distributed  among  the  company, 
which  enabled  the  men  to  march  stoutly  next  day.  They 
who  carried  off  some  three,  four  or  five  pairs  of  shoes 
supplied  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have 
been  enabled  to  carry  away  any.  But  the  shoes  were 
not  given  as  presents ;  they  were  sold  at  high  prices  on 
promise  of  payment  at  Corunna  or  on  arriving  in  Eng- 
land. Some  of  those  promissory  notes  became  post- 
obits  next  evening  along  the  road  to  Constantino,  and 
many  more  shared  the  same  fate  before  and  at  the  battle 
of  Corunna. 
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Having  been  somewhat  refreshed  by  our  short  repose 
at  Nogales,  we  commenced  our  march  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th  about  daybreak;  but  scarcely  was  darkness 
succeeded  by  light  when  the  fight  again  commenced, 
and  continued  until  darkness  again  returned.  For  as 
soon  as  the  enemy  discovered  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
that  the  reserve  had  retired  during  the  previous  night 
from  the  position  which  they  occupied  at  Calcabellos, 
they  had  pushed  forward,  and  by  a  forced  march  arrived 
at  Nogales  before  daybreak  on  the  5th.  Our  skirmish 
with  their  cavalry,  who  all  carried  long  carbines,  was 
rather  sharp  during  the  morning;  but  at  a  few  miles' 
distance  from  Nogales,  as  we  approached  a  beautiful 
bridge,  the  skirmish  became  much  more  lively.  This 
bridge,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  recollect,  presented 
a  most  romantic  appearance.  It  was  situated  close  to 
the  foot  of  a  hill.  The  stream  immediately  after  passing 
through  the  bridge  suddenly  winding  round  the  base  of 
the  high  ground  on  the  opposite  bank,  was  entirely 
screened  from  our  view  as  we  approached  the  bridge, 
thus  giving  its  numerous  arches  the  appearance  of  so 
many  entrances  to  subterranean  caverns  beneath  the 
mountains,  into  which  the  current  rushed.  On  the 
opposite  bank  and  not  far  from  the  bridge,  the  road 
assumed  a  zigzag  course;  and  to  have  allowed  the 
enemy,  who  were  fast  increasing  in  numbers,  to  come 
too  near  would  have  subjected  our  men  to  a  destructive 
fire  while  ascending  this  meandering  road.  To  avoid 
this  General  Paget  marched  us  quickly  across,  and 
having  surmounted  the  zigzag  road,  halted  us  just  beyond 
range  of  musket-shot  from  the  opposite  bank  ;  he  then 
ordered  the  guns  to  be  unlimbered  and  the  horses 
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removed  to  the  rear ;  and  the  division  then  moved  on, 
leaving  the  guns  apparently  abandoned.  At  this  bridge 
we  found  a  party  of  engineers  endeavouring  to  destroy 
it,  but  as  the  stream  was  fordable  on  either  side,  the 
party  were  sent  to  the  rear  to  practise  their  art  elsewhere. 
We  remained  at  our  post  beyond  the  bridge  for  about 
an  hour,  during  which,  although  the  firing  continued,  it 
became  more  slack.  The  enemy  held  back,  evidently 
awaiting  reinforcements  ;  yet  they  were  continually  push- 
ing small  parties  across  the  fords.  General  Paget,  who 
sat  the  whole  time  on  a  slope  where  the  light  company 
were  posted  in  sight  of  the  bridge,  anxiously  awaiting 
any  attack  which  might  be  made  to  capture  the  guns, 
and  seeing  the  passage  at  the  fords,  addressed  me, 
saying,  "  You  are  a  younger  man  than  I  am ;  run  up 
that  hill "  (rather  on  our  flank,  and  round  it  the  stream 
ran),  "  and  see  what  force  the  enemy  have  collected  on 
the  other  side  ".  I  instantly  started  off,  and  returning  as 
quickly  as  possible,  reported  that  the  enemy  on  this 
bank  were  from  two  to  three  hundred  men,  infantry  and 
cavalry,  but  that  they  were  collecting  in  greater  force  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  general  merely  remarked,  "  It 
is  no  matter  ",  and  ordered  the  guns  to  be  horsed,  saying, 
"These  fellows  don't  seem  inclined  to  add  to  their 
artillery".  Had  they  indeed  taken  the  guns,  which  I 
believe  it  was  the  intention  of  the  general  to  permit,  they 
could  never  have  been  more  warmly  received,  and  they 
would  have  paid  most  dearly  for  their  momentarily  held 
prize.  The  light  company  were  posted  behind  a  low 
hedge  immediately  on  the  flank  of  the  guns ;  the  grena- 
diers were  drawn  up  about  a  hundred  yards  in  their  rear; 
the  remainder  of  the  regiment  (28th)  were  posted  at  an 
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appropriate  distance  in  rear  of  their  grenadiers,  ready  to 
push  forward,  and  our  gallant  general  was  present  to 
animate  and  direct. 

The  guns  being  horsed  were  immediately  sent  forward 
to  join  the  main  body  of  the  reserve,  who  by  this  time 
had  got  a  start  of  four  or  five  miles,  to  gain  which  advan- 
tage was  the  principal  object  of  our  halt.  But  General 
Paget,  perceiving  the  great  number  of  the  enemy  coming 
upon  him,  and  his  flank  partly  turned,  judged  it  prudent 
to  delay  no  longer,  the  more  especially  as  he  had  but 
one  regiment  with  him  in  the  rear.  We  therefore  lost 
no  time  in  following  the  guns. 

The  general,  observing  our  disappointment  at  the 
reluctance  of  the  enemy  to  come  forward  to  attack  us, 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  his  buff-leather  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  said,  "  28th,  if  you  don't  get  fighting  enough, 
it  is  not  my  fault  ". 

Scarcely  had  we  moved  when  a  column  of  the  enemy 
crossed  the  bridge  in  perfect  order.  Their  light  troops, 
together  with  those  who  forded  in  the  morning,  were 
soon  close  to  our  rear,  when  the  skirmish  resumed  its 
lively  character,  which  was  incessant  during  several  miles' 
march.  Hurrying  our  pace  about  noon  and  thus  gaining 
a  mile  or  two  ahead  of  our  pursuers,  we  halted  on  the 
road  (we  of  the  light  company  only),  at  a  place  where 
we  could  only  be  attacked  in  front,  and  that  by  a  strong 
force ;  we  therefore  threw  out  no  flankers.  The  moun- 
tain on  our  left,  as  we  turned  round  to  face  the  enemy, 
was  stupendous,  covered  with  snow,  and  rose  nearly 
perpendicularly  from  where  we  stood.  On  our  right  the 
precipice  was  very  deep,  its  steepness  bearing  proportion 
to  the  sudden  rise  of  the  mountain  above. 

(B384)  E 
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The  enemy,  seeing  it  impossible  to  force  us  in  front 
until  their  heavy  columns  should  come  up,  sent  their 
voltigeurs  and  some  cavalry  into  the  valley  low  down  on 
our  right  to  turn  that  flank — an  operation  attended  with 
many  difficulties.  The  country  being  deeply  covered 
with  snow,  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  were  undis- 
coverable  to  the  eye ;  and  it  afforded  us  much  amuse- 
ment to  see  men  and  horses  tumbling  head  over  heels  as 
they  advanced  through  the  valley. 

It  was  during  this  short  halt  that  an  officer  wearing  a 
blue  coat  rode  up  from  our  rear  (we  faced  the  enemy), 
and  on  his  enquiring  for  General  Paget,  some  men  of 
the  company  sent  him  forward  to  me  for  an  answer. 

Upon  his  coming  up  he  addressed  me  by  saying, 
"  Pray,  sir,  where  is  General  Paget"? 

As  the  general  was  not  five  yards  distant,  leaning 
against  the  wall  of  the  road,  and  heard  the  demand  as 
plainly  as  I  did,  I  considered  it  would  be  indecorous  in 
me  to  make  any  reply.  The  officer  with  the  blue  coat 
repeated  his  question  rather  hastily,  and  for  the  reason 
already  mentioned  I  remained  silent. 

The  general  then  stood  up,  and  putting  on  his  hat 
said,  "  I  am  General  Paget,  sir ;  pray,  what  are  your 
commands  "  ? 

By  a  partial  closing  of  one  of  the  general's  eyes  I 
discovered  a  small  shadow  under  the  inner  corner  of  its 
lower  lid,  which,  although  it  did  not  prophesy  a  raging 
monsoon,  yet  clearly  indicated  severe  weather  not  far 
distant. 

"  Oh,  beg  pardon,  sir  ",  said  the  blue-coat  officer ;  "  I 
am  paymaster-general,  and " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  general,  who,  advanc- 
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ing  one  or  two  paces  towards  him,  said  in  a  voice  not  to 
be  mistaken,  "  Alight,  sir  "  ! 

The  gentleman  complied,  yet  apparently  as  if  he 
did  not  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  so  doing.  Then, 
repeating  that  he  was  a — or  the — paymaster-general,  I 
forget  which,  continued  by  saying  :  "  The  treasure  of  the 
army,  sir,  is  close  in  the  rear,  and  the  bullocks  being 
jaded  are  unable  to  proceed;  I  therefore  want  fresh 
animals  to  draw  it  forward  ". 

"  Pray,  sir  ",  said  the  general,  "  do  you  take  me  for  a 
bullock-driver  or  a  muleteer,  or,  knowing  who  I  am, 
have  you  the  presence  of  mind  coolly  to  tell  me  that 
through  a  total  neglect  or  ignorance  of  your  duty  you 
are  about  to  lose  the  treasure  of  the  army  committed  to 
your  charge,  which,  according  to  your  account,  must 
shortly  fall  into  the  hands  of  that  enemy "  ?  (And  he 
pointed  to  the  French  advanced  guard,  who  were  closing 
upon  us.)  "Had  you,  sir,  the  slightest  conception  of 
your  duty,  you  would  have  known  that  you  ought  to  be 
a  day's  march  ahead  of  the  whole  army,  instead  of  hang- 
ing back  with  your  foundered  bullocks  and  carts  upon 
the  rearmost  company  of  the  rearguard,  and  making 
your  report  too  at  the  very  moment  when  that  company 
is  absolutely  engaged  with  the  advancing  enemy.  What, 
sir  !  to  come  to  me  and  impede  my  march  with  your 
carts,  and  ask  me  to  look  for  bullocks  when  I  should  be 
free  from  all  encumbrances  and  my  mind  occupied  by 
no  other  care  than  that  of  disposing  my  troops  to  the 
best  advantage  in  resisting  the  approaching  enemy  !  It 
is  doubtful,  sir,  whether  your  conduct  can  be  attributed 
to  ignorance  and  neglect  alone  ". 

There  were  other  expressions  equally  strong  which  are 
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now  in  part  forgotten ;  yet  the  words,  "  ought  to  be 
hanged  "  !  have  been  hanging  on  my  memory  for  many 
years. 

While  the  sterling  and  the  pound-sterling  generals 
were  thus  giving  and  getting,  the  enemy  were  creeping 
round  our  right  flank.  Soult's  heavy  columns  were 
closely  approaching  in  front,  and  their  balls  coming 
amongst  us  obliged  us  to  retire.  I  thought  at  the  time 
that  the  general  prolonged  his  discourse  to  give  the  man 
of  money  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  how  the  rear- 
guard were  generally  occupied,  and  to  show  him  the 
different  use  of  silver  and  lead  during  a  campaign. 

We  now  retired  and  soon  came  up  to  the  treasure, 
contained  in  two  carts  lugged  by  foundered  bullocks, 
moving  so  slowly  as  to  render  motion  scarcely  visible 
even  in  the  wheels.  The  light  company  were  now 
ordered  to  the  rear  in  double  quick  time,  to  a  village 
called,  I  think,  Gallegos,  about  two  miles  distant,  there 
to  refresh  and  halt  until  called  for.  This  order,  although 
we  had  been  fighting  since  daybreak,  rather  astonished 
and  mortified  us ;  but  General  Paget  formed  a  pretty 
correct  idea  as  to  how  we  were  to  be  employed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  As  the  light  company  passed 
to  the  rear  the  regiment  were  drawn  up  close  to  the 
carts,  and  preparation  commenced  for  the  fall  of  the 
dollars.  As  they  rolled  down  the  precipice,  their  silvery 
notes  were  accompanied  by  a  noble  bass,  for  two  guns 
were  thundering  forth  their  applause  into  Soult's  dark 
brown  column  as  they  gallantly  pressed  forward. 

After  the  money  had  been  thus  disposed  of,  and  the 
enemy's  column  for  a  short  time  checked,  the  regiment 
and  the  guard  of  the  treasure,  consisting  of  a  subaltern's 
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party  of  the  4th  or  King's  Own,  passed  to  the  rear.  The 
light  company  by  this  time  had  had  a  halt  of  upwards 
of  an  hour,  during  which  time  we  had  some  little  repose, 
and  sparingly  partook  of  our  frugal  fare;  but  our  modera- 
tion arose  more  from  economy  than  care  of  health,  of 
which  there  was  no  necessity,  for  scarcely  had  the 
regiment  and  guard  of  the  4th  Regiment  got  clear  through 
the  village  when  our  old  friends  came  up  and  liberally 
supplied  us  with  their  pale  blue  digesting  pills.  We  were 
instantly  under  arms ;  and  the  fight  proceeded,  and  was 
well  maintained  on  either  side  during  several  miles 
without  the  slightest  intermission,  until  we  came  to  a  low 
hill  within  little  more  than  musket-shot  of  the  village  of 
Constantino. 

On  this  hill  the  artillery  attached  to  the  reserve  were 
embattled;  the  95th  Regiment  were  drawn  up  in  line  on 
either  side,  and  one  company  advanced  in  loose  order  to 
cover  the  front.  The  road  itself  was  now  occupied  by 
the  28th  Light  Company,  close  to  the  guns,  being  the 
only  bayonets  present.  From  this  position  the  road 
descended  suddenly  in  semicircular  direction  down  to 
the  bridge  which  separated  us  from  Constantino,  a  village 
built  on  the  slope  of  another  hill  beyond  the  stream.  To 
arrive  at  this  further  hill  the  road  from  the  bridge  assumed 
a  winding,  zigzag  course.  Against  our  position  on  this 
side  of  the  stream  the  enemy's  light  troops  continued  to 
advance,  and  became  warmly  engaged  with  the  company 
of  the  95th  thrown  forward.  But  on  their  heavy  column 
coming  up  and  gaining  a  full  view  of  our  position,  they 
came  to  a  halt,  which  continued  for  some  time — a  most 
fortunate  circumstance,  for  at  this  juncture  the  main  body 
of  the  reserve  were  passing  over  the  bridge  and  wending 
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their  way  up  the  zigzag  road  leading  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill  on  the  opposite  bank,  on  which,  as  soon  as  gained, 
they  were  placed  in  position  by  Sir  John  Moore  himself. 
Had  the  enemy's  heavy  column,  who  were  close  behind 
their  skirmishers,  pushed  gallantly  forward,  which  they 
would  have  been  fully  borne  out  in  doing  from  their 
numbers,  they  must  have  forced  our  guns  and  the  95th 
down  to  the  bridge,  and  by  occupying  the  near  bank  of 
the  stream,  which  was  very  high,  they  would  have  been 
enabled  to  fire  within  pistol-shot  into  the  retiring  columns, 
and  this  must  have  caused  the  greatest  confusion  and  loss. 
Having  at  length  gained  confidence  from  increasing 
numbers  or  feeling  ashamed  to  delay  their  attack,  the 
column,  doubling  its  skirmishers,  moved  forward  at  the 
very  moment  when,  the  reserve  having  gained  the  opposite 
bank,  our  guns  were  withdrawn  and  passed  us  in  a  sharp 
trot  down  towards  the  bridge.  The  95th  and  the  light 
company  now  began  also  to  withdraw,  but  scarcely  had 
we  left  the  position  which  we  held  when  the  French 
cavalry  occupied  it.  Their  numbers  were  every  moment 
increasing,  but,  knowing  that  our  guns  had  not  as  yet 
gained  the  opposite  ridge,  we  retired  with  measured  step. 
During  our  movement  towards  the  bridge  the  cavalry 
frequently  evinced  an  inclination  to  charge  the  light 
company  on  the  road ;  but  seeing  the  beautiful  manner 
in  which  the  95th  retired,  close  on  either  flank  of  the 
road,  through  thickly  planted  vineyards,  amongst  which 
a  horse  could  scarcely  move,  and  knowing  the  murderous 
fire  which  that  gallant  corps  would  have  poured  forth  had 
the  cavalry  attacked  the  light  company,  who  with  stern 
aspect  were  prepared  to  receive  them,  the  horsemen 
declined  to  give  us  the  honour  of  a  charge. 
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We  now  approached  the  bridge ;  and  the  95th,  closing 
from  the  flanks,  came  on  to  the  road,  which  here  narrowed 
and  wound  so  suddenly  towards  the  bridge  and  so  close, 
that,  the  bank  being  much  above  its  level,  it  lay  concealed 
until  approached  within  a  few  yards.  The  light  company 
now  halted,  and  forming  across  the  road  as  deep  as  our 
strength  permitted,  faced  the  cavalry.  They  also  halted ; 
and  the  95th,  favoured  by  the  sudden  turn,  wheeled  round 
and  quickly  crossed  the  bridge  unperceived.  We  now 
fully  expected  that  the  affair  would  terminate  in  a  trial  of 
bayonets  and  sabres ;  but  although  the  cavalry  seemed 
preparing  for  a  charge,  yet,  doubtful  as  to  our  true  position 
and  not  knowing  what  had  become  of  our  guns  or  of  the 
95th,  and  dreading  an  ambuscade  such  as  was  prepared 
for  them  in  the  morning,  they  hesitated  and  remained 
firm.  The  light  company  now  wheeled  round,  and  with 
a  quick  but  orderly  pace  crossed  the  bridge  unmolested. 
By  this  time  the  reserve  had  occupied  their  new  position. 
The  bank,  which  we  had  just  gained,  was  lined  down  to 
the  water's  edge  by  the  95th  and  other  light  troops,  the 
end  of  the  bridge  strongly  defended,  and  our  guns 
admirably  posted. 

All  this  preparation  was  closely  seen  by  the  enemy,  and 
yet  it  was  only  now  that  they  came  forward  in  force  and 
resolute  in  attack;  in  fact,  the  warfare  at  the  bridge 
seemed  a  revival  of  that  courteous  chivalry  renowned  in 
olden  times,  when  the  advancing  army  delayed  their  attack 
until  their  opponents  should  be  prepared  to  resist  the 
assault.  As  their  dense  column,  preceded  by  the  sharp- 
shooters and  cavalry,  pushed  forward  to  assail  the  bridge, 
they  suffered  severely  from  our  guns,  which  being  advan- 
tageously posted  above  them  had  open  play  and  beautiful 
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practice  at  the  column;  and  the  sharpshooters  and  cavalry 
who  mounted  the  bridge  were  instantly  shot,  which  caused 
all  their  attacks  to  fail. 

On  this  day  the  whole  reserve  presented  a  rather  curious 
appearance,  in  consequence  of  their  being  partially  clad 
with  the  raiment  which  they  had  snatched  from  the  Spanish 
carts  the  previous  night.  I  recollect  that  Lieutenant 
Cadell,  of  the  28th  Regiment  (now  lieutenant-colonel), 
cut  a  hole  in  a  blanket,  through  which  he  thrust  his  head, 
and  thus  marched  the  whole  day.  Being  a  tall  man,  a 
grenadier,  his  appearance  was  afterwards  called  to  mind 
when  we  saw  the  shepherds  clad  in  sheepskins  crossing 
the  Pyrenean  mountains  on  stilts.  But  the  light  company 
of  the  28th  Regiment,  being  better  supplied,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  nocturnal  visit  to  the  carts  from  Nogales, 
appeared  more  diversified  in  their  dress  than  any  others. 
Gray  trousers,  blue  trousers,  and  white  breeches  were 
promiscuously  seen.  Some  wore  black  shoes,  some  white; 
and  many  there  were  who  wore  shoes  of  both  colours. 
This  being  the  company  whom  the  enemy  had  in  view 
almost  the  whole  day,  they  may  have  been  led  to  imagine 
that  we  were  all  mixed  up  with  the  stragglers  from 
Romana's  army.  But  their  variety  of  dress  affected 
neither  the  resolution  nor  discipline  of  the  reserve ;  and 
after  three  successive  rushes  which  the  enemy  vainly  made, 
cavalry  and  infantry  uniting  to  force  their  way  over  the 
bridge,  they  returned  each  time  under  a  thorough  con- 
viction that  they  had  been  received  by  British  troops 
alone — British  to  a  nerve. 

The  fighting  at  the  bridge  continued.  About  dusk  the 
main  body  of  the  reserve  retired,  leaving  piquets  and 
a  strong  supporting  party  to  defend  the  passage.  The 
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piquets  maintained  an  incessant  fire  with  the  enemy  on 
the  opposite  end  of  the  bridge  so  long  as  either  party 
could  distinguish  the  other;  darkness  intervening,  the 
firing  ceased.  After  remaining  quiet  for  some  time  and 
lighting  our  fires,  and  no  movement  being  perceived  on 
the  opposite  bank,  the  piquets  and  supports  were  silently 
withdrawn  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock  and  followed 
the  track  of  the  main  body,  whom  we  joined  about  dawn 
on  march  to  Lugo. 

This  morning's  march  was  heavy;  for  the  enemy's 
cavalry  alone  having  come  up  and  keeping  rather  distant, 
the  men  complained  of  not  having  an  enlivening  shot 
to  break  the  dreary  monotony.  However,  we  were  soon 
gratified  by  seeing  the  whole  British  army  in  position 
about  three  miles  in  front  of  Lugo. 

We  marched  through  the  brigade  of  guards,  who  were 
for  the  most  part  in  their  shirts  and  trousers,  and  in  the 
act  of  cooking.  All  their  appointments  swung  airily  from 
the  branches  of  trees.  As  we  passed,  some  of  the  officers 
asked  Major  Browne  if  we  had  heard  anything  of  the 
French.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  honest  lads ",  replied 
Browne,  "you  had  better  take  down  your  pipeclayed 
belts  from  those  trees,  put  them  on,  and  eat  your  dinners, 
if  you  have  any,  as  quick  as  you  can ;  otherwise  you  may 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  finishing  them  ".  The  guards 
laughed  with  an  air  of  incredulity.  We  marched  on,  but 
had  not  proceeded  half  a  mile  when  we  heard  our  guns, 
which  were  placed  in  the  position  mentioned,  open  on 
the  advancing  enemy.  We  now  laughed  in  our  turn  at 
the  guards,  and  continued  our  march  to  Lugo,  where  we 
arrived  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

We  were  instantly  ordered  to  commence  pipeclaying 
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our  belts,  and  to  polish  or  clean  every  part  of  our 
appointments.  This  was  considered  useless  hardship; 
for  grumbling  at  any  orders,  even  supposed  to  come  from 
the  Commander  of  the  forces,  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  few  considered  that  this  very  pipeclaying  and  polishing 
most  powerfully  tended  to  restore  that  discipline  through- 
out the  army  which  was  so  shamefully  neglected  during 
the  march. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  we  turned  out  at  daybreak, 
although  it  rained  heavily,  as  clean  as  if  we  had  just  come 
out  of  our  barrack-room  in  Colchester,  and  marched  as 
orderly  into  position  in  front  of  Lugo  as  if  crossing 
parade-ground  in  England.  Here  we  remained  the  whole 
of  the  7th  and  8th  to  no  purpose :  for  although  Soult 
came  up  on  the  morning  of  the  former  day,  he  merely 
made  one  or  two  demonstrations  to  feel  our  strength  and 
find  out  whether  the  whole  British  army  were  there  or 
not;  and  although  he  received  a  loudly  affirmative  answer 
wherever  he  moved,  yet  from  the  morning  until  the  night 
of  the  8th  the  French  army  slept.  For,  however  active 
Soult  was  on  the  7th  in  feeling  his  way  along  our  position, 
by  which  he  sacrificed  nearly  four  hundred  men,  on  the 
8th  not  a  shot  was  fired ;  and  thus  Sir  John  Moore 
evidently  perceived  that  it  was  not  the  French  marshal's 
intention  to  attack  until  he  should  be  joined  by  an 
overwhelming  force  which  he  knew  was  fast  approaching. 

Nothing  remained  then  for  the  British  general  but  to 
retire.  To  attack  Soult  commanding  a  stronger  force 
than  his  own.  and  holding  a  stronger  position,  would  be 
preposterous ;  the  most  favourable  result  which  could 
occur  would  be  to  gain  a  victory,  which,  with  a  second 
stronger  force  close  by,  would  be  worse  than  useless,  as 
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it  would  increase  the  delay  and  consequently  the  peril. 
We  had  no  hospitals,  no  transports  for  sick  or  wounded, 
no  magazines,  no  provisions,  not  even  spare  ammunition, 
and  not  the  shadow  of  an  ally  to  support  us. 

Whatever  Sir  John  Moore's  wishes  as  to  fighting  a 
battle  at  that  period  of  the  campaign  might  have  been,  it 
is  certain  that  he  considered  a  halt  necessary  to  restore 
order  and  good  conduct  in  the  army.  To  this  effect  the 
general  issued  a  pungent  order,  censuring  the  want  of 
discipline  among  the  men,  and  the  neglect  of  those  whose 
principal  duty  it  was  to  preserve  it. 

Having  fully  succeeded  in  restoring  discipline,  and  in 
a  great  measure  remedying  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
army,  he  determined  without  further  delay  to  continue 
his  march  to  Corunna.  The  army  therefore  retired  from 
Lugo  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  8th ; 
and  had  we  had  twelve  hours  of  tolerably  clement  weather 
or  even  half  that  time,  our  march  would  have  been  com- 
paratively prosperous.  But  fortune  seldom  favoured  us ; 
storms  of  sleet,  rain  and  wind  immediately  assailed  us  on 
quitting  our  ground. 

The  reserve  arrived  without  fail  on  the  road  leading  to 
Corunna,  as  was  previously  ordered,  and  was  the  only 
division,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  who  did  arrive  at  the  time 
appointed.  The  other  divisions,  having  missed  their  way, 
wandered  about  the  greater  part  of  the  night  before  they 
gained  the  road ;  therefore  the  reserve  (the  proper  rear- 
guard) moved  forward,  but  slowly,  making  frequent  halts 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  misled  divisions.  Frequent 
halts  and  slow  marching  between — always  very  detri- 
mental to  marching — was  on  this  occasion  doubly 
harassing  to  the  reserve.  We  felt  all  the  fatigue  and 
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anxiety  of  a  rearguard,  with  most  of  our  own  troops 
behind  us.  On  the  approach  of  any  number  of  persons 
we  were  immediately  on  the  alert,  not  knowing  whether 
to  receive  friends  or  resist  foes.  The  night  being  pitch 
dark  and  rainy,  this  continual  halting  and  turning  round 
was  excessively  tormenting ;  and  the  men,  from  whom  the 
true  cause  was  kept  concealed,  grumbled  much  at  what 
they  termed  this  cockney  kind  of  marching,  to  which  they 
were  not  accustomed.  Add  to  this  that  General  Paget 
gave  a  most  positive  order  that  no  man  should  on  any 
account  whatever  quit  the  ranks  or  get  off  the  road,  not 
even  during  any  of  our  halts.  This  may  appear  harsh, 
but  if  the  strictest  discipline  had  not  been  maintained  in 
the  reserve,  the  army  would  have  been  exposed  to 
imminent  danger.  Had  the  disgraceful  scenes  which 
occurred  at  Bembibre  taken  place  now  in  the  reserve, 
with  a  veteran  army  close  at  our  heels  and  commanded 
by  such  an  officer  as  Soult,  the  result  must  have  been  too 
evident  to  require  comment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  wandering  divisions 
having  come  up,  the  whole  army  halted  for  some  hours  in 
the  rain,  after  which  to  our  great  joy  the  main  body,  with 
the  cavalry  in  their  front,  moved  on,  and  the  reserve  fell 
into  its  proper  place,  the  rearguard.  We  allowed  them 
to  get  as  far  ahead  as  possible,  and  then  again  felt,  as  we 
had  done  all  through  the  retreat,  a  different  corps  and 
differently  organised  from  the  other  divisions  ;  nor  did  we 
feel  the  same  confidence  in  them,  except  when  drawn  up 
before  the  enemy,  when  the  general  character  of  British 
soldiers  caused  all  distinctions  to  cease. 

But  one  of  our  greatest  plagues  was  still  to  come. 
Some  of  the  divisions  in  front,  instead  of  keeping  together 
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on  the  road  during  a  halt,  which  took  place  on  the 
approach  of  the  night  of  the  9th,  were  permitted  to 
separate  and  go  into  buildings;  and  on  their  divisions 
marching  off,  immense  numbers  were  left  behind,  so  that 
when  the  reserve  came  up  we  were  halted  to  rouse  up  the 
stragglers.  In  many  instances  we  succeeded,  but  generally 
failed  ;  we  kicked,  thumped,  struck  with  the  butt  ends  of 
the  firelocks,  pricked  with  swords  and  bayonets,  but  to 
little  purpose.  There  were  three  or  four  detached  build- 
ings in  which  some  wine  was  found,  and  which  also  con- 
tained a  large  quantity  of  hay ;  and  between  the  effects  of 
the  wine  and  the  inviting  warmth  of  the  hay  it  was  totally 
impossible  to  move  the  men.  And  here  I  must  confess 
that  some  even  of  the  reserve,  absolutely  exhausted  from 
the  exertions  they  used  in  arousing  the  slothful  of  other 
divisions  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  not  having  seen 
anything  so  luxurious  as  this  hay  since  the  night  of 
December  22nd  (the  one  previous  to  our  march  from 
Grajal  del  Campo),  could  not  resist  the  temptation ;  and 
in  the  partial  absence  of  the  officers,  who  were  rousing  up 
other  stragglers,  sat  and  from  that  sunk  down  probably 
with  the  intention  of  taking  only  a  few  minutes'  repose ; 
yet  they  too  remained  behind. 

The  division  at  this  time  were  excessively  harassed  and 
fatigued.  We  had  formed  an  outlying  piquet  for  the 
whole  army  on  the  night  of  the  7th  at  Lugo,  all  the  other 
troops  being  put  under  cover.  Our  occupation  on  the 
night  of  the  8th  and  the  following  day  and  night  was  still 
more  harassing ;  and  here  I  must  say  that  all  our  losses 
(those  fallen  in  action  excepted)  arose  from  our  con- 
tiguity to  the  main  body. 

After   having   used   every   exertion    to   stimulate   the 
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stragglers  to  move  forward,  we  continued  our  march  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  then  took  up  a  position,  thus 
affording  support  to  the  stragglers  and  covering  the  army, 
who  had  previously  marched  into  Betanzos,  about  three 
miles  distant. 

During  this  disastrous  march  from  Lugo  to  Betanzos 
more  men  had  fallen  away  from  the  ranks  than  during 
the  whole  previous  part  of  the  campaign.  The  destruc- 
tion of  several  bridges  was  attempted,  but  a  failure  was 
the  invariable  result. 

On  the  loth  the  whole  army  halted.  The  main  body 
remained  in  the  town  of  Betanzos ;  the  reserve  maintained 
its  position  in  bivouac. 

Directing  our  attention  towards  the  stragglers  as  soon 
as  day  dawned,  we  discovered  them  formed  in  tolerably 
good  order,  resisting  the  French  cavalry  and  retiring  up 
the  road  to  where  we  were  in  position.  General  Paget 
saw  the  whole  affair,  and  perceiving  that  they  were 
capable  of  defending  themselves,  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  send  them  any  support ;  but  he  declared  in  presence 
of  the  men,  who  from  a  natural  impulse  wished  to  move 
down  against  the  cavalry,  that  his  reason  for  withholding 
support  was  that  he  would  not  sacrifice  the  life  of  one 
good  soldier  who  had  stuck  to  his  colours  to  save  the 
whole  horde  of  those  drunken  marauders  who  by  their 
disgraceful  conduct  placed  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
their  enemies. 

The  stragglers  by  this  time  became  formidable;  and 
the  enemy's  cavalry  having  lost  some  men,  and  seeing  the 
reserve  strongly  posted,  declined  to  follow  further  this 
newly  formed  levy  en  masse,  who,  true  to  their  system, 
straggled  up  the  hill  to  our  bivouac. 
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This  affair  between  the  stragglers  and  the  cavalry  was 
termed  by  the  men  the  battle  of  the  Panniers,  from  the 
following  circumstance.  A  soldier  of  the  28th  Regiment, 
really  a  good  man,  who  had  the  mule  of  Doctor  Dacres, 
to  whom  he  was  batman,  having  fallen  in  the  rear 
because  the  animal,  which  carried  the  surgeon's  panniers, 
was  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  regiment,  stopped  at  the 
houses  mentioned ;  and,  getting  up  before  daybreak  to 
follow  the  regiment,  he  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
enemy  as  they  advanced  rather  cautiously,  no  doubt 
taking  the  stragglers  for  our  proper  rearguard.  The 
doctor's  man  shouted  to  the  stragglers  to  get  up  and 
defend  themselves  against  the  French  cavalry ;  but  before 
they  could  unite  into  anything  like  a  compact  body,  some 
were  sabred  or  taken.  He  then  gallantly  took  command 
of  all  those  who,  roused  to  a  sense  of  danger,  contrived  a 
formation,  until,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  was  superseded 
by  a  senior  officer,  a  sergeant,  who  then  assumed  supreme 
command ;  upon  which  General  Panniers,  with  his  mule, 
retired  up  the  hill  to  where  the  reserve  were  posted.  I 
understand  that  the  sergeant  got  a  commission  for  his 
good  conduct  among  the  stragglers ;  but  the  poor  batman 
was  neglected — a  not  unusual  instance  of  "  Sic  vos  non 
vobis  "  in  the  British  army. 

On  the  stragglers  perceiving  that  they  were  no  longer 
pursued  by  the  dragoons,  they  showed  strong  inclination 
to  straggle  anew  and  keep  aloof;  but  a  strong  piquet  was 
now  sent  to  meet  them,  not  for  their  assistance,  but  to 
prick  them  forward  and  compel  them  to  close  upon  the 
division.  A  guard  was  thrown  across  the  road  at  the 
entrance  to  our  position,  through  which  all  the  stragglers 
must  pass.  Each  man  as  he  came  up  had  his  pack  and 
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haversack  taken  off  and  closely  searched;  and  all  the 
money  found  upon  them  which  it  was  fully  ascertained 
could  have  been  acquired  by  robbery  only  was  collected 
in  a  heap  and  distributed  among  the  men  who  never 
swerved  from  their  colours,  thus  rewarding  the  meritorious 
and  well  disciplined  to  the  mortification  of  those  who 
disgraced  their  profession.  The  sum  thus  collected 
amounted  to  a  great  deal ;  for  many  plunderers  abandoned 
their  ranks  at  an  early  period  of  the  retreat,  contriving  to 
keep  between  the  reserve  and  the  other  divisions,  or 
keeping  between  the  contending  armies  or  on  their  flanks. 
But  it  is  totally  impossible  to  enumerate  the  different 
articles  of  plunder  which  they  contrived  to  cram  into 
their  packs  and  haversacks.  Brass  candlesticks  bent 
double,  bundles  of  common  knives,  copper  saucepans 
hammered  into  masses,  every  sort  of  domestic  utensil 
which  could  be  forced  into  their  packs,  were  found  upon 
them  without  any  regard  as  to  value  or  weight ;  and  the 
greater  number  carried  double  the  weight  imposed  by 
military  regulations  or  necessity.  On  this  day  upwards 
of  fifteen  hundred  robust  marauders,  heavily  laden  with 
plunder,  passed  through  the  rearguard  of  the  reserve. 
Those  belonging  to  the  division  were  of  course  halted ; 
but  the  great  body  were  sent  under  escort  to  Betanzos, 
there  to  be  dealt  with  by  their  different  corps. 

This  night  we  passed  in  feasting,  supplies  of  provision 
having  been  sent  out  from  Corunna ;  and  the  commis- 
sary gave  our  mess  a  canteen  full  of  rum,  some  biscuits, 
and  an  extra  piece  of  salt  pork  in  exchange  for  a  wax 
candle,  which  enabled  him  to  serve  out  the  rations  and 
saved  him  from  error  in  securing  his  own  slight  portion. 
We  were  excessively  happy  at  the  exchange,  as  it  enabled 
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us  to  entertain  some  friends  that  night ;  and  we  felt 
proud  at  furnishing  the  candle,  which  was  not  the  less 
appreciated  for  being  in  the  first  instance  sacrilegiously 
plundered  from  a  church  by  the  stragglers,  then  violently 
wrested  from  them  by  the  light  company,  and  finally 
returning  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  in- 
tended, and  religiously  expiring  in  throwing  light  on  the 
works  of  the  commissary. 

After  two  nights'  uninterrupted  repose  in  comfortable 
quarters,  the  main  body  of  the  army,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  the  General-in-chief,  marched  from 
Betanzos  on  the  morning  of  the  nth,  followed  by  the 
reserve  from  their  bivouac  at  due  distance,  and  the 
reserve,  as  usual,  closely  attended  by  Soult's  advanced 
guard,  headed  by  Franceschi's  light  cavalry.  On  this 
day  they  were  not  very  pressing  until  after  we  had  crossed 
the  bridge  of  Betanzos.  Close  to  this  bridge  the  28th 
Regiment  were  halted  to  protect  the  engineer  officer  and 
party  employed  to  blow  it  up,  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions having,  it  was  supposed,  taken  place  the  day  pre- 
viously. The  desired  explosion  now  took  place  by  which 
it  was  confidently  expected  that  for  a  short  time  at  least 
we  should  be  separated  from  our  teasing  pursuers,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  arrive  in  good  order  before  Corunna. 
Our  expectations  were,  however,  blasted  by  the  explosion 
itself;  for  as  soon  as  the  rubbish  had  fallen  down  and 
the  smoke  cleared  away,  to  our  great  surprise  and  annoy- 
ance we  perceived  that  one  half  of  one  arch  only  had 
been  destroyed,  the  other  half  and  one  of  the  battlements 
remaining  firm. 

On  witnessing  the  abortive  result  of  all  his  labours  and 
fuss,  General  Paget,  who  was  close  by,  exclaimed  in 
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astonishment,  "  What,  another  abortion  !  And  pray,  sir, 
how  do  you  account  for  this  failure  "  ? 

The  engineer  officer  replied  that  he  could  account  for 
it  in  no  other  way  than  that  the  barrel  of  powder  which 
effected  the  partial  destruction  had  in  its  explosion  either 
choked  or  shaken  from  its  direction  the  train  leading  to 
the  second  barrel,  which  consequently  still  remained 
whole  in  the  undemolished  part  of  the  arch. 

Upon  this  the  general  demanded  to  know  within  what 
period  of  time  the  disaster  could  be  remedied. 

"In  less  than  twenty  minutes,  sir",  was  the  engineer's 
reply. 

"Very  well,  sir",  said  General  Paget;  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  me,  he  said,  "  Go  over  the  bridge  ". 

I  considered  this  order  to  be  addressed  to  me  indi- 
vidually, for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring,  a  service  in 
which  the  general  had  frequently  employed  me  during 
the  march;  and,  taking  a  rapid  view  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  passing  over  the  smouldering  embers  of 
the  half-choked  train,  which  might  still  revive  and  creep 
its  way  to  the  second  barrel,  however  flattered  at  being 
selected,  yet  I  confess  I  did  not  relish  the  affair.  But 
whatever  my  sensations,  they  were  my  own  private  pro- 
perty :  my  person,  I  felt  fully  aware,  belonged  to  my  king 
and  country. 

Immediately  moving  forward  to  the  bridge,  I  found 
that  the  order  to  cross  it  was  intended  not  for  me  alone ; 
the  whole  light  company  and  the  grenadiers  were  ordered 
to  cross  over.  The  main  road  led  directly  forward 
through  the  town  of  Betanzos ;  but  close  to  the  end  of 
the  bridge  which  we  now  approached  a  branch  road 
turned  off  at  a  right  angle,  winding  round  the  base  of 
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the  hill  upon  which  Betanzos  stands.  At  this  angle  and 
on  the  side  of  the  road  next  the  bridge  was  a  large  house, 
which  intercepted  the  view  between  the  bridge  and  the 
turn  of  the  branch  road  :  and  so  we  got  on  to  the  wrong 
road  by  mistake. 

Captain  Gomm,  General  Disney's  major  of  brigade, 
was  sent  to  recall  us,  when  we  of  course  turned  round, 
followed  by  the  French  cavalry  at  a  short  distance,  within 
which  they  could  easily  keep,  in  consequence  of  the 
winding  nature  of  the  road. 

As  soon  as  the  grenadiers,  who  now  led,  turned  the 
angle  of  the  road  above  mentioned  they  were  immedi- 
ately on  the  bridge,  and,  never  forgetting  the  barrel  of 
powder,  they,  followed  by  the  light  company,  moved  in 
double  quick  time  over  the  narrow  part  of  the  bridge — 
by  the  men  called  the  Devil's  Neck. 

The  enemy,  perceiving  us  in  such  a  hurry,  no  doubt 
attributed  the  haste  to  timidity  (and  it  may  be  remarked 
in  all  contending  animals  that  as  courage  oozes  out  of 
one  it  appears  to  be  imbibed  by  its  adversary) ;  for 
scarcely  had  the  light  company  passed  twenty  yards 
beyond  the  Devil's  Neck  when  the  cavalry  gave  a  loud 
cheer — sure  indication  of  a  charge.  I  instantly  gave  the 
word,  "  Right  about  turn,  forward  ! "  and,  being  now  in 
front  of  the  men,  in  my  anxiety  to  gain  the  narrow  part 
of  the  bridge — the  Devil's  Neck — I  happened  to  shoot 
five  or  six  yards  ahead,  when,  the  dragoons  advancing 
close,  the  front  ranks  of  the  company  behind  me  came 
down  on  the  knee.  I  had  not  time  to  turn  round,  for 
at  that  moment  a  French  officer,  darting  in  front  rode 
full  tilt  at  me.  I  cut  at  him,  but  my  sword  approached 
no  nearer  perhaps  than  his  horse's  nose ;  in  fact  my  little 
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light  infantry  sabre  was  a  useless  weapon  opposed  to  an 
immense  mounted  dragoon,  covered,  horse  and  all,  with 
a  large  green  cloak,  which  in  itself  formed  a  sufficient 
shield.  After  the  failure  of  my  attack  I  held  my  sword 
horizontally  over  my  head,  awaiting  the  dragoon's  blow, 
for  it  was  far  more  dangerous  to  turn  round  than  to 
stand  firm.  At  this  very  critical  moment  a  man  of  the 
company,  named  Oats,  cried  out,  "  Mr.  Blakeney,  we've 
spun  him ! "  and  at  the  same  instant  the  dragoon  fell  dead 
at  my  feet.  I  flew  with  a  bound  to  the  rear,  and  regained 
the  five  or  six  paces  incautiously  advanced.  The  cavalry 
were  now  up  to  our  bayonets,  covering  the  whole  pontine 
isthmus. 

This  affair,  trifling  in  itself,  yet  to  me  very  interest- 
ing, did  not  occupy  as  much  time  as  I  have  taken  in 
its  narration.  Along  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  the 
dragoons  charged  forward,  until  they  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  chasm  formed  by  the  explosion,  when  they  were  of 
course  arrested ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chasm 
the  grenadiers  were  drawn  up,  standing,  being  protected 
from  a  charge  by  the  opening.  The  dragoons  in  the 
rear,  not  knowing  the  cause  of  the  check,  rode  furiously 
forward,  and,  crowding  their  front  ranks,  who  were  pulling 
up  or  wheeling  round,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
grenadiers,  the  greatest  confusion  ensued ;  while  those 
at  our  side,  finding  all  attempts  at  breaking  through  the 
light  company  fruitless,  and  being  severely  galled  by  the 
fire  of  the  rear  rank  as  well  as  a  flanking  fire  from  some 
of  the  grenadiers,  all  wheeled  round  and  galloped  off  at 
full  speed.  Arriving  at  the  house  near  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  their  leading  squadrons  wheeled  short  round  ;  but 
the  suddenness  of  the  turn,  made  too  whilst  in  full  speed, 
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checked  the  whole  column,  and  the  light  company,  now 
free  to  act  on  their  feet,  poured  a  wicked  well-directed 
fire  into  their  ranks.  So  hot  was  the  peppering,  and  so 
anxious  were  the  rear  squadrons  to  get  away,  that  they 
refused  the  turn,  and  increasing  their  speed,  rode  direct 
into  the  town  of  Betanzos.  Here  we  had  beautiful  prac- 
tice, for  the  road  was  straight;  and  to  enter  the  town 
they  must  pass  through  an  archway,  which  caused  a 
second  check,  when  many  were  lowered  from  their  horses. 

All  having  at  length  retired,  I  stepped  forward  the 
nearly  fatal  five  paces  and  took  possession  of  my  late 
fierce  antagonist's  green  cloak,  which  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  was  extremely  useful.  I  long  kept  it  as  a 
boyish  trophy,  although  to  Oats  alone  belonged  any 
merit  attending  the  fall  of  its  late  gallant  owner.  Oats, 
seeing  the  dangerous  predicament  in  which  I  was  placed, 
was  the  only  man  in  the  front  rank  of  the  company  who 
did  not  come  on  his  knee ;  he  was  immediately  behind 
me,  and  remained  firm  on  his  feet  to  enable  him  to  fire 
over  my  head,  and,  waiting  the  proper  moment  and 
taking  steady  aim,  sent  his  ball  through  the  dragoon's 
head  just  as  his  sabre  was  about  to  descend  upon 
mine. 

It  now  appeared  that  during  the  time  when  the  two 
flank  companies  of  the  regiment  moved  forward  to  check 
the  cavalry,  by  which  they  ran  such  risk  of  being  blown 
up  or  cut  off,  no  progress  had  been  made  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  standing  half  of  the  injured  arch ;  and  now 
the  enemy,  possessing  themselves  of  the  building  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  fired  upon  us  from  the  windows. 
From  this  house  they  could  not  be  driven,  our  guns 
having  moved  forward. 
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Although  all  expectation  of  destroying  the  bridge  was 
now  relinquished,  still  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
long our  halt.  The  whole  British  army  were  on  march 
from  Betanzos  to  Corunna;  and  to  have  allowed  the 
enemy  to  approach  before  the  main  body  had  crossed  the 
bridge  of  El-Burgo,  eight  or  ten  miles  farther  on,  must 
have  caused  serious  loss. 

During  our  halt  the  French  dark  brown  infantry 
columns  were  seen  pouring  into  Betanzos,  which  they 
soon  occupied  in  considerable  force.  They  threw  out 
some  skirmishers,  and  showed  frequent  symptoms  of 
rushing  forward  e?i  masse  to  force  the  bridge  ;  but  to  our 
great  disappointment  they  never  attempted  carrying  their 
menacing  threats  into  execution,  brought  to  their  senses 
by  the  severe  chastisement  which  their  cavalry  had 
received  shortly  before  in  their  vain  attempt  to  cross  the 
bridge. 

A  retiring  army  has  seldom  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  losses  sustained  by  their  pursuers ; 
however,  in  this  instance  they  must  have  suffered 
severely,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  drizzling  rain,  which 
continued  the  whole  morning  and  caused  many  of  the 
musket  locks  to  refuse  fire,  few,  if  any,  of  the  dragoons 
who  charged  at  the  bridge  would  have  returned.  We 
had  a  few  men  wounded  either  by  pistol  or  carbine 
shots,  but  not  a  man  cut  down. 

Here  I  must  express  my  astonishment  that,  notwith- 
standing the  impetuosity  with  which  the  dragoons  rushed 
forward,  neither  man  nor  horse  was  precipitated  into  the 
stream,  although  closely  pressed  by  their  own  ranks  in 
the  rear,  and  being  suddenly  compelled  to  rein  up 
whilst  in  full  speed  on  the  very  edge  of  the  chasm. 
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They  of  course  had  heard  the  explosion,  but  being  at 
some  distance  were  ignorant  of  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced ;  and,  seeing  us  after  it  had  taken  place  cross  and 
recross  the  bridge,  they  most  probably  considered  the 
attempt  to  destroy  it  a  total  failure,  as  all  other  similar 
attempts  had  been  ;  and  the  chasm,  from  the  rubbish  and 
the  convexity  of  the  bridge,  lay  concealed  till  they  were 
on  the  brink. 

The  enemy  seemed  to  be  philosophically  calculating 
their  strength,  whether  of  nerves  or  what,  and  of  the 
resistance  to  be  overcome  by  advancing.  It  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  decide  on  the  force  necessary  to 
win  the  bridge.  The  rifles  with  sure  and  steady  aim 
incessantly  poured  their  fire  from  the  rising  ground  and 
hedges  which  our  bank  of  the  stream  offered.  The  light 
company  (28th)  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  upon  all  who  trod 
the  bridge,  immediately  supported  by  the  grenadiers. 
The  28th  Regiment  formed  a  barrier  of  steel  in  rear  of 
its  flank  companies.  The  2oth,  52nd,  and  9ist  Regi- 
ments, boiling  with  eagerness  to  mingle  in  the  fight,  were 
scarcely  restrained  in  their  position  not  far  above  us, 
ready,  in  the  event  of  the  enemy  forcing  their  way  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  28th  Regiment,  to  hurl  to  destruc- 
tion all  those  who  dared  to  pass  the  fatal  bridge.  General 
Paget  was  amongst  us.  Sir  John  Moore  with  anxious 
looks  watched  from  the  position  above  each  individual 
movement.  This  we  knew,  and,  knowing  it,  had  the 
hero  of  Lodi  and  Arcola  himself  headed  the  opposite 
host,  he  must  have  been  content  with  his  own  end  of  the 
bridge  or  have  surely  perished  at  ours. 

General  Paget,  having  considered  that  the  main  body 
of  the  army  had  by  this  time  got  sufficiently  ahead, 
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followed  with  the  reserve,  leaving  the  bridge  without 
having  destroyed  even  one  arch ;  and  scarcely  had  we  re- 
tired ten  minutes  when  the  enemy's  advance  guard  passed 
over  in  polite  attendance,  maintaining  their  courteous 
distance,  which  was  this  day  increased.  Not  having  seen 
our  guns  at  Betanzos,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  sus- 
pected an  ambush  such  as  had  been  tried  at  the  romantic 
bridge. 

This,  our  last  day's  march,  was  the  first  time,  since  Sir 
John  Moore  became  Commander  of  the  forces,  that  the 
whole  British  army  marched  together;  consequently  it 
was  the  most  regular.  Sir  John  Moore  directed  in  per- 
son ;  every  commanding  officer  headed  his  regiment,  and 
every  captain  and  subaltern  flanked  his  regularly  formed 
section  ;  not  a  man  was  allowed  to  leave  the  ranks  until 
a  regular  halt  took  place  for  that  purpose.  But  the  evil 
attending  irregular  marching  was  past  and  irreparable; 
unfortunately  this  soldier-like  manner  of  marching  was 
resorted  to  too  late  to  be  of  much  effect. 

We,  the  reserve,  arrived  that  evening  at  El-Burgo,  a 
small  village  within  four  miles  of  Corunna.  Extraordi- 
nary measures  seemed  to  have  been  taken  for  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge  which  there  crossed  the  Mero. 
The  preparations  being  terminated,  the  28th  Light  Com- 
pany, who  still  formed  the  rearguard,  crossing  over  the 
bridge  were  drawn  up  close  in  its  rear.  Many  remon- 
strated against  our  nearness,  but  were  sneeringly  assured 
of  being  more  than  safe :  thus  high-bred  scientific  theory 
scorned  the  vulgarity  of  common  sense.  The  explosion 
at  length  took  place,  and  completely  destroyed  two  arches ; 
large  blocks  of  masonry  whizzed  awfully  over  our  heads, 
and  caused  what  the  whole  of  Soult's  cavalry  could  not 
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effect  during  the  retreat.  The  light  company  of  the  28th 
and  Captain  Cameron's  company  of  the  95th  broke  their 
ranks  and  ran  like  turkeys,  and  regardless  of  their  bodies 
crammed  their  heads  into  any  hole  which  promised 
security.  The  upshot  masonic  masses  continuing  their 
parabolic  courses  passed  far  to  our  rear,  and,  becom- 
ing independent  of  the  impetus  by  which  they  had  been 
disturbed,  descended,  and  were  deeply  buried  in  the 
earth.  One  man  of  the  28th  was  killed,  and  four  others 
severely  wounded  were  sent  that  night  into  Corruna. 
This  was  the  only  bridge  destroyed  during  the  whole 
retreat,  except  that  of  Castro  Gonzola,  although  many 
were  attempted. 

Headquarters  were  this  night  at  Corunna,  and  the 
whole  of  the  troops  under  cover.  Even  the  28th  Light 
Company,  although  on  guard  over  that  wonder,  the 
blown-up  bridge,  were  sheltered.  We  occupied  a  house 
quite  close  to  the  end  of  the  bridge.  Nearly  opposite  to 
us,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  company  of  the  95th 
were  stationed,  also  in  a  house ;  and  each  company 
threw  out  small  detached  parties  and  sentinels  along  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

The  French  infantry  did  not  come  up  that  evening ; 
but  next  morning  as  day  broke,  we  discovered  the  oppo- 
site bank  lined  by  their  light  troops ;  and  a  small  village 
not  far  distant  was  held  in  force.  But  a  few  shots  from 
our  guns  obliged  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  post ;  and  a 
sentry  from  the  95th  was  pushed  forward  to  the  verge  of 
the  broken  arch  screened  by  stones  and  rubbish.  Our 
opponents  took  up  a  similar  post  on  their  side  during  the 
night,  so  that,  the  British  troops  having  now  turned 
round  to  face  the  enemy,  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
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contending  armies  were  only  the  breadth  of  two  arches  of 
a  bridge  asunder.  In  this  situation  we  continued  for  two 
days,  keeping  up  an  incessant  fire,  so  long  as  we  could 
discover  objects  to  fire  at.  This  continued  blaze  was  to 
our  advantage,  as  it  obliged  the  enemy  to  answer  us. 
We  were  plentifully  supplied  with  fresh  ammunition  from 
Corunna,  whereas  the  expenditure  on  the  part  of  our  foes 
was  not  so  easily  remedied ;  this  they  afterwards  felt  at 
the  battle  of  Corunna. 

The  light  company  were  very  critically  situated.  On 
one  side  our  windows  were  exposed  to  a  flanking  fire  ;  at 
the  end  of  the  house  they  were  directly  open  to  the 
enemy ;  and  both  were  exposed  to  fire  from  the  opposite 
bank,  which  was  hotly  maintained,  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  cross  the  room  we  occupied  except  by  creeping 
on  our  hands  and  knees.  But  in  one  angle  we  were  as 
secure  as  in  a  coffee-house  in  London.  We  could  have 
been  altogether  out  of  danger  in  a  magazine  underneath, 
but  from  there  we  could  not  see  what  the  enemy  were 
about ;  and  every  moment  it  was  expected  they  would 
attempt  to  repair  the  bridge,  or  in  some  way  endeavour 
to  cross  the  river  which  was  found  to  be  fordable  at  low 
water.  We  therefore  placed  a  large  table — the  only  one 
found  in  the  house — in  the  safety  corner.  A  magazine 
was  discovered  filled  with  potatoes,  the  only  ones  we  saw 
since  leaving  Salamanca ;  and  some  fowls,  detected  in  an 
outhouse,  were  cackled  forth  from  their  hiding-places  by 
the  melodious,  though  perfidious,  notes  of  the  ventrilo- 
quists in  their  search  for  game. 

Having  a  sumptuous  dinner  on  this  day,  we  invited 
Captain  Cameron,  commanding  the  Highland  company 
of  the  95th,  who  were  on  piquet  in  the  house  opposite, 
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to  come  over  and  dine  with  us.  Cameron  was  an  excel- 
lent fellow  and  a  gallant  and  determined  soldier ;  he 
willingly  accepted  the  invitation,  but  hesitated  as  to 
crossing  the  street,  not  thinking  himself  justified  in  risk- 
ing his  life  for  a  dinner  when  employed  upon  duty  so 
important.  But  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  wait  until 
three  shots  had  been  fired  at  the  window  from  which  I 
was  speaking  (but  standing  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
it),  he  would  be  safe  in  running  across  the  street.  I  then 
put  my  cap  upon  the  point  of  my  sword,  pushing  it 
gradually  out  of  the  window,  at  the  same  time  cautiously, 
as  it  were,  moving  forward  a  musket.  The  three  shots 
were  soon  fired  at  the  cap.  Cameron  then  bolted  across 
the  street ;  but  just  as  he  was  entering  the  door  a  fourth 
shot  was  fired,  which  I  did  not  expect,  and,  as  well  as  I 
can  remember,  passed  through  the  skirts  of  his  greatcoat 
without  doing  any  other  injury.  The  danger  was  not 
here  finished,  for  as  soon  as  he  arrived  within  three  steps 
of  the  top  of  the  stairs  he  was  obliged  to  crawl  on  all 
fours,  and  continue  that  grovelling  movement  until  he 
arrived  within  the  sanctum  sanctorum.  The  servant  who 
brought  in  dinner  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  same 
quadruped  movement,  pushing  the  dishes  on  before  him. 
On  that  day  also,  Lieutenant  Hill  of  our  regiment  came 
to  visit  us,  passing  along  the  rear  of  the  houses. 

We  were  now  rather  numerous  in  the  safe  corner, 
being  four  in  number — Cameron,  Hill,  Taylor,  and 
myself.  Hill,  who  came  in  late,  was  warned  to  keep 
within  due  bounds ;  yet  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness  he 
placed  his  glass  outside  the  safety  line,  and,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  just  as  he  withdrew  his  hand  the  glass  was 
shattered  to  pieces  by  a  musket-shot.  A  loud  laugh 
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arose  at  his  expense;  there  was  no  other  glass  to  be 
found,  and  each  being  unwilling  to  lend  his,  he  drank 
sometimes  out  of  one  and  sometimes  out  of  another. 
The  scene  was  truly  ridiculous  ;  and  the  manner  also  in 
which  we  discovered  wine  is  not  unworthy  of  being 
noticed.  A  man  of  the  company,  named  Savage,  came 
running  to  say  that  he  had  discovered  wine,  and  con- 
ducted me  to  a  house  close  by,  in  which  General  Disney, 
who  commanded  our  brigade,  was  quartered.  Looking 
through  a  crevice  pointed  out  by  Savage,  for  whose  con- 
tinued laughter  I  could  not  account,  as  soon  as  my  eye 
became  familiar  with  the  dim  light  within  I  discovered 
the  general  and  his  aide-de-camp,  Captain  D'Oyly,  of  the 
guards,  filling  their  canteens  with  wine.  Rather  at  a  loss 
and  not  thinking  it  decorous  to  interrupt  the  general 
whilst  officially  employed  for  the  good  of  the  service,  I 
went  round  to  the  door,  which  I  discovered  whilst  peep- 
ing through  the  microscopic  fissure ;  here  I  waited  until 
they  came  out,  not  badly  provisioned  with  not  bad  wine. 
Just  as  they  were  about  to  lock  the  door  I  sprang  forward 
saying  that  I  had  discovered  wine  to  be  in  the  house,  and 
came  to  inform  him.  The  general  thanked  me  very 
politely,  saying  that  he  intended  acquainting  me  privately, 
but  that  great  caution  must  be  observed  to  keep  it  a 
profound  secret  from  the  men.  Thus  was  the  good  of  the 
service  alluded  to.  The  general  then  gave  me  the  key. 
We  sent  for  our  canteens,  which  for  several  days  had 
hung  uselessly  over  the  men's  shoulders ;  our  mess  was 
plentifully  stocked,  and  we  gave  every  man  a  bottle  of 
wine  half  at  a  time.  Shortly  afterwards  D'Oyly  came 
with  the  general's  compliments,  to  ask  if  I  could  lend  him 
a  piece  of  salt  pork,  which  he  promised  to  repay  at 
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Corunna.  Our  mess  had  none  to  give,  but  I  procured  a 
four-pound  piece  from  the  company,  which  I  must  say  he 
has  never  recollected  to  repay,  so  that  should  he  ever 
meet  the  28th  Light  Company  he  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  fulfilling  his  obligations. 

On  the  evening  of  the  i$th  the  reserve  received  an 
order  to  evacuate  El-Burgo  immediately.  It  stated  that 
no  regular  formation  whatever  was  to  take  place,  neither 
regiments,  companies,  nor  sections;  every  man  was  to 
move  out  independently,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the 
direction  of  Corunna.  The  light  company  of  the  28th 
were  directed  to  retire  in  the  same  manner  as  soon  as 
the  place  should  be  evacuated  by  the  whole  of  the 
reserve.  Such  an  order  coming  from  General  Paget 
astonished  us  all.  But  our  speculations  ceased  when  we 
reflected  upon  the  source  whence  the  order  emanated ; 
for  such  was  the  high  estimation  entertained  of  General 
Paget,  and  such  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  every 
officer  and  man  in  the  reserve,  that  any  orders  coming 
from  him  were  always  received  as  the  result  of  cool 
determination  and  mature  judgment.  When  that  officer 
gave  an  order  there  was  something  so  peculiar  in  his 
glance,  so  impressive  in  his  tone  of  voice,  and  so  decisive 
in  his  manner,  that  no  one  held  commune,  even  with 
himself,  as  to  its  propriety  or  final  object.  The  order 
was  clear  ;  the  execution  must  be  prompt. 

In  obedience  to  this  order  the  reserve  commenced 
moving  out  of  the  town,  directing  their  steps  towards 
Corunna  in  the  manner  indicated.  The  light  company 
perceiving  the  village  evacuated  by  all  except  themselves, 
prepared  to  follow  the  example  by  moving  out  of  the 
hothouse  which  they  had  occupied  for  two  days,  when  all 
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of  a  sudden  we  were  not  a  little  startled  by  a  tremendous 
crash ;  a  cannon-shot,  followed  by  another  and  another, 
passed  through  the  roof,  shattering  tiles,  beams,  and 
every  article  that  opposed.  Our  sanctum  sanctorum,  or 
safety  corner,  now  became  no  longer  such ;  we  hurried 
downstairs,  not  delaying  to  assume  our  accustomed 
quadruped  position. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  enemy  brought  artillery  to 
bear  on  the  rearguard,  although  their  guns  were  in 
position  at  Lugo.  The  previous  unaccountable  order 
was  now  fully  explained.  General  Paget  had  discovered 
a  partially  masked  battery  in  forwardness  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  and  the  whole  village  was  entirely  exposed  to 
its  fire  ;  into  this  battery  the  enemy  were  dragging  their 
guns,  while  the  reserve  were  evacuating  El-Burgo.  The 
general,  perceiving  the  place  no  longer  tenable,  fortun- 
ately ordered  it  to  be  abandoned  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned. Had  he  waited  to  make  regular  formations,  the 
loss  of  men  on  our  part  must  have  been  considerable ; 
for  as  the  light  company  passed  through,  the  whole 
village  was  under  cannonade  and  the  streets  raked  by 
musketry  from  the  bridge.  Thus  the  reserve  bade  adieu 
to  the  advanced  guard  of  Marshal  Soult's  army  as  an 
advanced  guard.  They  insulted  us  at  parting  by  firing 
while  we  were  withdrawing  our  advanced  sentries,  pressing 
necessity  preventing  us  from  resenting  the  affront;  but 
we  warned  them  to  beware,  should  we  meet  again. 

And  now,  before  I  join  the  army  at  Corunna,  I  beg 
to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  light  company,  28th 
Regiment,  during  the  retreat  which  ended  at  El-Burgo. 
It  must,  I  imagine,  appear  evident  from  the  narrative 
that  this  company  fully  participated  in  all  the  fatigues, 
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hardships  and  privations  which  occurred  throughout  the 
campaign  in  question;  that  they,  in  common  with  the 
reserve,  traversed  eighty  miles  of  ground  in  two  marches, 
passed  several  nights  under  arms  among  the  snow-covered 
mountains,  covered  the  army  as  a  piquet  at  Lugo, 
Betanzos,  and  Corunna,  at  which  the  reserve  were  for 
two  days  in  continual  fire ;  that  scarcely  a  shot  was  fired 
during  the  campaign  at  which  the  company  were  not 
present,  nor  a  skirmish  in  which  they  did  not  bear  a 
part.  And  it  must  be  clear,  from  the  nature  of  light 
troops'  duty  and  movements,  that  they  took  as  much 
exercise  and  passed  over  as  much  ground  as  the  most 
actively  employed  part  of  the  army.  From  their  being 
exclusively  charged  twice  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  at 
Calcabellos,  once  furiously  charged  at  the  bridge  of 
Betanzos,  and  as  the  rearmost  company  of  the  rearguard, 
on  January  5th,  engaged  from  morning  until  night  along 
the  road  from  Nogales  to  Constantino,  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  must  have  suffered  at  least  as 
many  casualties  as  any  company  of  the  army ;  and  finally, 
they  marched,  the  last  company  of  the  whole  army, 
through  the  village  of  El-Burgo  under  a  heavy  cannonade 
and  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry.  Yet  it  now  fell  in  as 
strong,  if  not  the  strongest  company  present,  and  as 
efficient,  willing,  and  ready  for  fight  as  any  which  the 
army  could  produce ;  and  were  I  to  give  my  testimony 
in  presence  of  the  most  solemn  tribunal,  I  could  not 
say,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves,  that  a  single  individual 
of  that  company  fell  out  of  the  ranks,  or  was  left  behind, 
in  consequence  of  intolerable  fatigue.  The  captain  of  the 
company  (Bradby)  was  left  behind,  sick,  at  Lisbon ;  and 
the  senior  lieutenant  (English)  was  sent  in  the  sick-carts 
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from  Benevente  to  Corunna  on  December  27th,  1808,  suf- 
fering from  dysentery;  but  no  man  fell  out  on  the  march. 

This  short  statement  is  not  given  with  a  motive  of 
extolling  the  service  of  the  company  or  of  proclaiming 
their  strict  discipline,  though  that  would  only  be  per- 
forming an  act  of  justice  towards  the  distinguished  corps 
of  which  the  company  formed  a  part.  I  mention  it 
rather  as  forming  in  my  humble  opinion  a  strong  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  whole  retreat. 

In  bringing  the  28th  Light  Company  so  frequently 
into  contact  with  the  enemy,  on  which  occasions  the 
regiment  were  always  at  hand,  I  will  not  assert  that 
some  little  predilection  may  not  have  been  entertained 
by  General  Paget.  I  use  the  term  predilection  rather 
than  confidence  lest  such  term  might  be  considered 
unpleasing  to  the  other  gallant  corps  who  formed  the 
reserve ;  but  whatever  be  the  term  used,  the  inclination 
was  most  natural.  General  Paget  had  commanded  the 
28th  Regiment,  and  had  left  it  but  a  few  years  previous 
to  the  campaign  now  under  notice;  consequently  he 
knew  many  of  the  men,  and  was  acquainted  with  all  the 
old  officers.  He  commanded  the  regiment  too  in  a 
situation  which  put  nerve  and  discipline  to  the  severest 
trial  which  has  ever  been  recorded.  He  it  was  who, 
when  in  command  of  the  28th  Regiment  in  Egypt,  and 
attacked  front  and  rear  at  the  same  moment,  ordered 
the  rear  rank  to  face  about,  and  in  this  situation,  novel 
in  warfare,  received  the  double  charge,  which  the  men 
firmly  resisted  and  victoriously  repulsed ;  thus  he  put  to 
flight  that  chosen  body  who,  previous  to  this  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  were  termed  the  "French  In- 
vincibles  ". 
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It  cannot  then  be  wondered  at  (nor  can  any  other 
regiment  feel  jealous)  that  General  Paget  wished  in  the 
hour  of  trial  to  have  his  old  corps  near  his  person — not 
for  his  protection,  but  because  wherever  the  enemy  made 
their  boldest  attacks  in  the  vain  hope  of  reviving  their 
claim  to  invincibility,  there  was  he  to  be  found  triumph- 
antly disputing  such  claim,  confident  of  success  when  at 
the  head  of  the  same  corps  with  whom  he  had  destroyed 
their  original  title— a  title  which,  after  many  a  gallant 
effort  made  in  its  support,  expired  on  March  2ist,  1801, 
on  the  bayonets  of  the  "  Old  Slashers  ". 

On  the  evening  of  the  i3th  the  reserve  fell  into  posi- 
tion with  the  army  at  Corunna ;  but  still  there  was  no 
appearance  of  the  transports.  On  this  night  the  enemy 
by  indefatigable  labour  put  the  bridge  of  El-Burgo  in  a 
passable  state ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  i4th 
they  crossed  over  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of 
cavalry.  As  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  this  movement, 
it  was  feebly  opposed,  with  the  object  of  economising 
our  strength  for  a  more  serious  event.  However,  some 
gunshots  were  exchanged. 

On  this  morning  a  large  quantity  of  powder  sent  for 
the  use  of  the  Spaniards  was  destroyed,  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  casks  were 
piled  up  in  a  large  and  lesser  magazine,  built  together 
upon  a  hill  about  three  miles  from  the  town.  The 
smaller  one  blew  up  with  a  terrible  noise,  which  startled 
us  all ;  but  scarcely  had  we  attempted  to  account  for  the 
occurrence,  when,  the  train  igniting  the  larger  one,  the 
crash  was  dreadful.  A  panic  seized  all ;  the  earth  was 
agitated  for  miles,  and  almost  every  window  in  Corunna 
was  shattered.  This  was  the  largest  explosion  of  powder 
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which  had  ever  taken  place  in  Europe— four  thousand 
barrels. 

On  this  evening  the  long-expected  transports  hove  in 
sight,  and  soon  entered  the  harbour  of  Corunna.  Pre- 
parations for  embarkation  immediately  commenced  ;  and 
during  the  night  the  sick,  the  best  horses,  and  upwards 
of  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  were  put  on  board  ready  for 
a  start — but  eight  or  ten  Spanish  guns  were  kept  on 
shore  ready  for  a  fight. 

On  the  1 5th  Laborde's  division  arrived — a  formidable 
reinforcement — and  immediately  fell  into  position  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  enemy's  line. 

The  despondency  which  seized  the  minds  of  many  at 
the  long  delay  of  the  transports,  and  the  accumulating 
strength  of  the  enemy,  which  increased  the  danger  of 
embarkation,  induced  several  general  officers  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Commander  of  the  forces  that  he  should 
ask  the  French  marshal  for  terms  under  which  he  might 
retire  to  his  transports  without  molestation.  Few  men 
of  sound  reflection  could  imagine  that,  even  should  the 
Commander  of  the  forces  crouch  to  this  humiliating  pro- 
position, it  would  be  acceded  to  by  the  haughty  French 
marshal.  Besides,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  degrad- 
ing step :  the  enemy,  it  is  true,  had  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  men  in  a  strong  position,  and  we  had  about 
fourteen  thousand  men  in  an  inferior  position — the 
only  one  left  us  to  occupy.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
Corunna  were  determined  to  stand  by  us  to  the  last, 
and  in  a  great  measure  cover  our  embarkation  ;  and  once 
embarked  we  were  not  in  very  great  danger,  for  all  the 
batteries  on  the  sea  face  had  been  dismantled.  Another 
great  advantage  was  that  every  English  soldier  was 
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furnished  with  a  new  firelock  and  his  pouch  filled  with  fresh 
ammunition,  ready  to  be  replenished  from  Corunna  when 
required.  These  advantages  compensated  for  more  than 
half  the  difference  in  our  numerical  strength.  Above  all 
Sir  John  Moore  was  not  a  man  who  would  recommend  a 
British  soldier  to  petition  on  his  knees  to  an  enemy, 
or  to  lower  his  national  high  bearing ;  the  high-spirited 
Moore  was  the  last  general  in  his  Majesty's  service  who 
would  submissively  lead  a  gallant  British  force,  however 
small,  through  the  Caudine  Forks.  He  rejected  the 
ignoble  proposition  with  feelings  such  as  it  deserved. 

The  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Corunna  was  doubly 
honourable,  as  they  knew  that  in  a  very  few  days  their 
town  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  whom  they 
were  now  so  strenuously  opposing. 

On  the  evening  of  the  i5th  a  smart  skirmish  took 
place,  between  our  piquets  on  the  left  and  a  party  sent 
forward  on  the  French  right,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Palavia  Abaxo.  Laborde  sent  forward  two  guns  to 
strengthen  his  party.  Lieutenant-Colonel  M'Kenzie,  of 
the  5th,  with  some  companies  rushed  forward,  endea- 
vouring to  seize  the  battery ;  but  a  strong  line  of  infantry 
who  lay  concealed  behind  some  walls  started  up  and 
poured  in  such  a  sharp  fire  that  the  piquets  were  driven 
back,  carrying  their  lieutenant-colonel  mortally  wounded. 

During  the  night  of  the  i5th  Soult  completed  his 
arrangements.  His  right  rested  close  to  the  Mero ;  and 
prolonging  his  line  over  rocky  and  woody  ground,  he 
placed  his  left  close  to  a  rocky  eminence,  upon  which  he 
planted  his  principal  battery,  consisting  of  eleven  guns, 
posting  several  other  guns  as  vantage-ground  offered 
along  his  line.  To  the  left,  and  in  advance  of  this 
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big  battery,  their  cavalry  were  drawn  up.  Franceschi's 
dragoons  on  their  extreme  left  were  nearly  a  mile  in  rear 
of  General  Baird's  division,  in  a  diagonal  direction. 
The  rocky  eminence  which  sustained  the  great  French 
battery  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  valley  which  lay  on  Baird's 
right,  extending  in  a  semicircular  direction  by  his  rear 
and  not  far  distant  from  the  harbour  of  Corunna. 

On  our  side,  General  Hope's  division  formed  the  left 
of  the  line,  resting  their  left  flank  on  the  slimy  banks  of 
the  Mero,  extending  his  right  so  as  to  join  Baird's 
division  towards  the  centre  of  our  line.  From  this, 
Baird  prolonged  his  division  to  the  right,  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  left,  and  was  outflanked  by  the  great  battery, 
which  in  an  oblique  direction  was  situated  in  his  front. 
Our  left  wing  and  the  right  of  the  enemy  were  much 
further  asunder  than  the  contending  wings  on  the  other 
flank.  This  materially  weakened  our  position;  but  it 
could  not  be  avoided,  owing  to  the  conformation  of 
the  slopes  upon  which  alone  we  could  be  drawn  up. 
These  slopes  gradually  retired  from  our  right  to  our 
left,  and  consequently  the  great  French  battery  raked 
the  whole  of  our  line.  General  Fraser's  division  were 
drawn  up  close  to  Corunna,  to  watch  the  coast  road, 
and  to  be  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  any  part  where 
needed  most. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i6th  all  the  incumbrances  of 
the  army  which  had  not  been  embarked  the  previous 
night  were  put  on  board,  and  then  everything  prepared 
for  a  battle  or  retreat.  It  was  intended  to  embark  the 
army  that  night  as  soon  as  darkness  should  screen  their 
retirement.  The  reserve,  whose  post  was  not  so  open 
to  the  observation  of  the  enemy,  were  to  go  on  board  in 
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the  afternoon.  We  were  told  that  in  consequence  of 
general  good  conduct  during  the  retreat,  and  having 
covered  the  army  at  Corunna  for  two  whole  days,  we 
should  be  the  first  division  to  embark,  and  thus  have 
time  to  make  ourselves  comfortable.  All  our  baggage 
and  such  sea-stock  as  we  could  procure  was  shipped,  and 
after  the  men  had  dined  we  marched  towards  the  trans- 
ports. Our  minds  were  now  occupied  by  thoughts  of 
home  ;  but  we  had  not  proceeded  above  a  hundred  yards 
when  we  heard  the  firing  of  guns.  The  division  halted 
to  a  man,  as  if  by  word  of  command ;  each  looked  with 
anxious  inquiry.  But  we  were  not  kept  long  in  suspense. 
An  aide-de  camp  came  galloping  at  full  speed  to  arrest 
our  progress,  telling  us  that  an  extraordinary  movement 
was  taking  place  throughout  the  enemy's  line ;  the  three 
guns  fired  were  a  signal  to  give  notice.  We  instantly 
countermarched,  and  passed  through  the  village  of  Los 
Ayres,  where  but  twenty  minutes  before  we  had  bidden 
adieu  to  Spain,  and  considered  ourselves  on  the  way  to 
England.  But  many  there  were  who  in  a  few  hours  were 
prevented  from  ever  beholding  their  native  shore ;  they 
paid  the  last  tribute  to  their  country,  surrendering  their 
lives  in  maintaining  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  and 
national  independence. 

Immediately  on  passing  through  this  village  we  halted. 
The  enemy's  dark  columns  were  seen  advancing  from 
three  different  points,  and  with  rapid  pace  literally  com- 
ing down  upon  us,  cheered  by  their  guns,  which  sent 
their  shot  over  their  heads  but  plunged  into  our  line, 
which  at  the  same  time  was  raked  from  right  to  left 
by  their  great  battery. 

During  these  primary  operations  we  became  the  reserve 
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in  reality,  but  continued  so  only  until  the  Commander  of 
the  forces  should  ascertain  to  a  certainty  where  the  enemy 
intended  making  their  fiercest  attack ;  and  as  to  the  point 
where  this  was  to  take  place,  Sir  John  Moore  was  not 
mistaken.  He  knew  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  ablest 
marshal  of  France,  and  he  therefore  prepared  to  resist 
the  attack  at  that  point  where  he  himself  would  have 
made  it  had  the  order  of  battle  been  reversed.  Firm  in 
his  opinion,  he  shortly  after  our  arrival  at  Los  Ayres 
ordered  the  95th  Regiment  to  be  detached  from  the 
reserve.  Their  duty  was  to  keep  the  heavy  dragoons  of 
Lorge  and  Franceschi's  light  cavalry  in  play.  Between 
the  rifles  and  the  right  of  Baird's  division  the  52nd 
formed  a  loose  chain  across  the  valley.  He  then  rode 
off,  leaving  orders  with  General  Paget  that  at  the 
opportune  moment  he  was  to  move  into  the  valley, 
turn  the  French  left,  and  capture  their  heavy  battery, 
sending  at  the  same  time  orders  to  General  Fraser  to 
support  the  reserve. 

In  the  meantime  the  battle  kindled  along  the  whole 
line.  Laborde's  division  on  their  right  pressed  hard 
upon  Hope,  and  took  possession  of  Palavia  Abaxo. 
This  was  retaken  and  maintained  by  Colonel  Nichols, 
who  gallantly  charged  the  enemy  through  the  village 
at  the  head  of  a  part  of  the  i4th  Regiment.  On  our 
right  two  heavy  columns  descended  against  Baird's 
division.  One  passed  through  Elvina,  a  village  about 
midway  between  the  two  lines ;  this  place  was  held 
by  our  piquets,  who  were  driven  back  in  confusion, 
but  was  subsequently  retaken.  This  column  made 
direct  for  Baird's  right,  obliging  the  4th  Regiment  to 
retire  their  right  wing,  and  then  advanced  into  the 
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valley.  The  other  column  attacked  the  whole  front  of 
Baird's  division. 

On  Sir  John  Moore's  seeing  the  advance  of  the 
column  through  the  valley,  he  cast  a  glance  to  the  rear, 
and,  perceiving  that  Paget  had  commenced  his  move- 
ment, he  felt  confident  that  all  would  go  well  in  that 
quarter.  He  then  rode  up  to  the  right  of  Baird's  line, 
and  told  Colonel  Wench,  of  the  4th  Regiment,  that  his 
throwing  back  the  right  of  his  regiment  was  just  what 
he  wished.  He  then  moved  off  towards  the  village  of 
Elvina,  where,  after  remaining  for  some  time  directing 
the  active  operations,  he  fell  mortally  wounded ;  but 
this,  when  known,  served  rather  to  increase  than  damp 
the  ardour  of  the  men,  now  more  than  ever  excited  to 
vengeance. 

Before  this  melancholy  event  the  enemy's  column, 
who  passed  by  Baird's  right,  flushed  with  the  idea  of 
having  turned  the  right  of  the  British  army  (since  the  4th 
Regiment  had  retired  their  right  wing),  moved  sternly 
forward,  certain,  as  they  thought,  to  come  in  rear  of  our 
troops.  But  as  they  advanced,  they  met  the  reserve 
coming  on,  with  aspect  stern  and  determined  as  their 
own ;  they  now  discovered  the  true  right  of  the  British 
army.  The  advanced  troops  of  Soult's  army  during  the 
march  now  formed  his  left;  we  recognised  each  other, 
and  the  warning  at  El-Burgo  was  recollected.  A  thou- 
sand passions  boiled  in  every  breast.  Our  opponents, 
madly  jealous  at  having  their  military  fame  tarnished  by 
the  many  defeats  which  they  sustained  during  the  march, 
"determined  to  regain  those  laurels  to  them  for  ever  lost. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  reserve  had  many  causes 
to  rouse  our  hatred  and  revenge.  We  painfully  recol- 
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lected  the  wanton  carnage  committed  on  the  defenceless 
stragglers  of  all  ages  and  sexes  at  Bembibre,  and  the 
many  bitter  cold  nights  we  passed  in  the  mountains 
of  Galicia,  when  frost  and  snow  alone  formed  the 
couches  on  which  we  tried  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of 
repose.  The  haughty  and  taunting  insults  too  of  our 
gasconading  pursuers  were  fresh  in  our  memory.  One 
sentiment  alone  was  opposed  to  our  anger;  the  time 
was  come  when  it  gave  us  pleasure  to  think  of  our  past 
misfortunes,  for  they  who  caused  them  resolutely  stood 
before  us,  foaming  with  impatience  to  wipe  away  the 
stain  of  former  defeats.  They  were  no  longer  inclined 
to  keep  aloof. 

Thus  urged  forward  by  mutual  hate,  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  twelve  days'  previous  fighting,  and 
knowing  the  approaching  conflict  to  be  our  last  farewell, 
we  joined  in  fight 

"  With  all  the  fervour  hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes". 

Our  foes  stood  firm.  But  the  time  occupied  in  firing 
was  but  short ;  we  soon  came  to  the  charge,  and  shortly 
the  opposing  column  was  dissipated.  Their  cavalry  now 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to  and  behind  their  great 
battery ;  the  95th,  freed  from  their  presence,  joined  us ; 
and  the  52nd,  who  had  slowly  retired  as  the  enemy's 
column  first  advanced  through  the  valley,  also  united 
with  their  division ;  and  now  the  reserve  were  again  all 
united. 

We  now  pushed  on  all  together,  and  turned  the  French 
left,  and  were  preparing  to  charge  and  carry  the  great 
French  battery.  Had  Fraser's  fresh  division,  who  had 
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not  fired  a  shot,  come  up  now  and  joined  the  reserve 
according  to  the  Commander  of  the  forces'  orders,  the 
whole  British  line  could  have  made  an  advance  echelon 
movement  to  the  left,  and  Soult's  army  had  been  lost. 
Their  cavalry  had  retreated  behind  their  great  battery, 
when  they  became  useless  from  the  rocky  nature  of  the 
ground ;  the  battery  itself  was  all  but  in  our  possession, 
and  only  required  the  short  time  necessary  to  march  into 
it.  Elvina,  on  our  right,  the  great  point  of  contention 
throughout  the  day,  was  in  our  possession,  as  was  the 
village  of  Palavia  Abaxo  on  our  left.  Our  whole  line  had 
considerably  advanced,  and  the  enemy  falling  back  in 
confusion  fired  more  slackly,  not  so  much  owing  to  the 
casualties  they  sustained  as  to  the  scarcity  and  damaged 
state  of  their  ammunition.  Their  muskets  were  bent  and 
battered,  while  our  fire  was  strong  and  rapid,  our  ammu- 
nition fresh  and  abundant,  our  muskets  new  and  the 
nerves  which  spanned  them  tense.  The  only  retreat  the 
enemy  had  was  over  the  patched-up  bridge  of  El-Burgo, 
and  this,  after  the  i4th  Regiment  had  taken  Palavia 
Abaxo,  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  close  to  our  left  as  to 
the  French  right.  The  Mero  in  full  tide  ran  deep,  broad 
and  rapid  in  their  rear ;  and  if  Napoleon  the  Great  him- 
self had  been  there,  his  escape  would  have  been  impossible. 
But  the  excited  troops  were  drawn  away  from  decisive  and 
continued  victory. 

As  darkness  approached,  our  piquets  as  usual  lit  large 
fires ;  and  the  British  army  retired  to  Corunna,  and  em- 
barked that  night  without  the  slightest  confusion,  so 
completely  had  everything  been  previously  arranged. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ryth,  the  piquets  being  with- 
drawn, the  wounded  were  collected  and  with  the  exception 
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of  very  few  put  on  board,  covered  by  a  brigade  still  left 
on  shore  for  that  purpose.  About  noon  on  this  day  Soult 
managed  to  bring  up  some  guns  to  the  village  of  S. 
Lucia,  which  played  upon  the  shipping  in  the  harbour, 
some  of  which  were  struck.  This  causing  some  disorder 
amongst  the  transports,  several  masters  cut  their  cables, 
and  four  vessels  ran  ashore ;  but  the  soldiers  and  crews 
being  immediately  rescued  by  the  men-of  war's  boats,  and 
their  vessels  burned,  the  fleet  got  out  of  harbour.  The 
Spaniards  nobly  redeemed  their  pledge  to  keep  the  enemy 
at  bay  and  cover  the  embarkation  to  the  very  last.  The 
few  wounded  who  still  remained  ashore,  together  with  the 
rearguard,  were  put  on  board  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 8th  without  the  loss  of  a  single  individual;  and  the 
whole  sailed  for  England. 

Without  the  remotest  intention  of  depreciating  the 
merits  of  his  gallant  successor,  Sir  John  Hope,  whose 
valour  and  military  talents  are  renowned  through  the 
army,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  if  Sir  John  Moore  had 
not  fallen  the  battle,  though  glorious  to  his  successor  and 
to  the  British  army,  would  have  terminated  more  de- 
cisively. Sir  John  Moore  felt  the  keenest  in  the  whole 
army.  He,  like  the  lion  long  baited  and  fretted  by 
distant  darts,  had  turned  at  last,  and  finding  his  pursuers 
within  his  reach  would  have  been  content  with  nothing 
less  than  their  total  destruction. 

That  the  battle  of  Corunna,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  attended  it,  was  one  of  the  most  glorious 
which  has  been  fought  in  modern  times  will  not  be 
denied ;  it  was  that  which  furnished  the  most  unequivocal 
proof  of  British  firmness.  The  army  could  not  have 
occupied  a  worse  position,  as  Sir  John  Moore  declared ; 
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but  it  could  not  be  remedied.  Our  troops  were  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy  a  more  advanced  post, 
which  was  therefore  left  for  the  enemy.  The  British 
soldiers  had  been  harassed  by  a  long  and  fatiguing 
retreat  in  the  severest  season  of  the  year  and  during 
peculiarly  inclement  weather.  Their  route  had  been 
through  mountains  covered  with  snow ;  they  had  been 
irregularly  fed,  and  the  clothing  partly  worn  off  their 
backs.  The  enemy  were  far  superior  both  in  position 
and  numbers ;  and  the  English  army  fought  without 
either  cavalry  or  artillery.  But  however  glorious  was  the 
result  of  the  battle  to  England,  yet  it  was  cause  of  national 
rejoicing  to  the  enemy,  although  conquered ;  for  Sir 
John  Moore  no  longer  guided  a  British  force  to  rouse  the 
jealousy  and  mar  the  plans  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  French  veterans  accustomed  to  victory.  He 
lay  down  on  the  land  for  whose  freedom  he  bled,  and 
slept  on  Iberia's  breast  for  ever. 

Sir  John  Moore's  first  appearance  produced  sentiments 
in  the  beholder  not  remote  from  reverence.  His  tall, 
manly  and  perfect  form  attracted  general  admiration, 
while  his  brilliant  and  penetrating  eye  denoted  profound 
observation,  and  proclaimed  the  determined  soldier  and 
able  general.  His  words,  voice  and  bearing  realised  all 
you  had  ever  imagined  of  a  perfect  and  highly  polished 
gentleman  endowed  with  every  talent  necessary  to  form 
the  statesman  or  warrior.  His  features  were  formed  to 
command  the  attention  of  man  and  make  the  deepest 
impression  on  the  female  heart.  His  memory,  as  I  have 
been  told  by  old  officers  who  knew  him  well,  was  extra- 
ordinary, yet  amiably  defective ;  and  what  was  once  said 
of  a  great  warrior  might  be  justly  applied  to  him— that  he 
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recollected  everything  save  the  injuries  done  to  himself. 
Few  have  ever  been  gifted  with  more  personal  or  mental 
charms  than  Sir  John  Moore;  yet  the  perfection  with 
which  he  was  sent  forth  was  far  outshone  by  the  glory 
that  attended  his  progress  and  recall. 

Having  but  slightly  touched  on  the  circumstances 
attending  the  fall  of  this  great  man,  I  will  repeat  that 
after  entirely  approving  the  movement  of  the  4th  Regi- 
ment in  retiring  their  right  wing,  and  feeling  satisfied  as 
to  what  would  take  place  in  the  valley,  Sir  John  Moore 
made  straight  for  the  village  of  Elvina,  where  the  fight 
continued  to  be  most  bloody  and  most  obstinately  main- 
tained. It  had  been  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Just  as  the  Commander  of  the 
forces  arrived,  the  £oth  Regiment,  who  were  formed  on 
the  left  of  the  village,  commanded  by  Major  Napier,  and 
seconded  by  Major  Stanhope,  made  a  most  desperate 
charge  through  the  village;  but  Napier's  impetuosity 
carrying  him  forward  through  some  stone  walls  beyond 
the  village,  he  was  desperately  wounded,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  Major  Stanhope  was  killed. 
The  general  cheered  the  regiment  during  this  charge, 
crying  out,  "  Bravo,  5oth,  and  my  two  brave  majors  ! " 
Then  perceiving  the  enemy  coming  forward  to  renew  the 
struggle,  he  ordered  up  a  battalion  of  the  guards,  directing 
at  the  same  time  that  the  two  regiments  already  engaged 
should  be  supplied  anew  with  ammunition.  The  5oth 
continued  firm  :  but  the  42nd,  mistaking  this  as  an  order 
to  go  to  the  rear  for  ammunition,  began  to  retire.  Seeing 
this,  the  general  rode  up  to  the  regiment,  exclaiming : 
"My  brave  42nd,  if  you  have  gallantly  fired  away  all 
your  ammunition,  you  have  still  your  bayonets — more 
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efficient.  Recollect  Egypt !  Think  on  Scotland  !  Come 
on,  my  gallant  countrymen  ! "  Thus  directing  the  willing 
42nd  to  meet  the  renewed  attack  on  Elvina,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  hear  that  the  guards  were  coming  up  •  and, 
pleased  with  the  progress  of  the  42nd,  he  proudly  sat 
erect  on  his  war-steed,  calmly  casting  a  satisfied  glance  at 
the  raging  war  around.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  he 
was  struck  to  the  ground  by  a  cannon-ball,  which  laid 
open  the  breast  of  as  upright  and  gallant  a  soldier  as  ever 
freely  surrendered  life  in  maintaining  the  honour  and 
glory  of  his  king  and  country.  He  soon  arose  to  a 
sitting  position,  his  eyes  kindling  with  their  usual 
brilliancy  when  informed  that  the  enemy  were  victoriously 
repulsed  at  all  points. 

At  this  period  the  battle  raged  in  its  utmost  fury ;  and 
an  active  general  movement  was  taking  place  from  right 
to  left  of  both  lines,  the  enemy  retiring,  the  British 
pressing  forward ;  and  now  Sir  David  Baird  also  was 
knocked  down,  receiving  the  wound  for  which  he  subse- 
quently suffered  the  amputation  of  his  arm. 

On  placing  Sir  John  Moore  in  the  blanket  in  which  he 
was  borne  to  the  rear,  the  hilt  of  his  sword  got  into  the 
wound ;  and  as  they  tried  to  take  it  away,  he  declined 
having  it  moved,  saying,  "  It  may  as  well  remain  where  it 
is,  for,  like  the  Spartan  with  his  shield,  the  Briton  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  field  with  his  sword  ".  The  wound 
was  of  the  most  dreadful  nature;  the  shoulder  was 
shattered,  the  arm  scarcely  attached  to  the  body,  the  ribs 
over  his  heart  smashed  and  laid  bare. 

Thus  was  Sir  John  Moore  carried  to  the  rear.  As  he 
proceeded,  perceiving  from  the  direction  of  the  firing  that 
our  troops  were  advancing,  he  exclaimed,  "I  hope  the 
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people  of  England  will  be  satisfied  ".  On  being  taken  to 
his  house  in  Corunna,  he  again  enquired  about  the  battle, 
and  being  assured  that  the  enemy  were  beaten  at  all 
points,  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  know 
that  the  French  are  beaten.  I  hope  my  country  will  do 
me  justice".  Whether  this  well-founded  hope  was 
realised  or  not  let  the  just  and  generous  determine.  He 
now  enquired  about  the  safety  of  several  officers,  those  of 
his  staff  in  particular ;  and  he  recommended  several  for 
promotion  whom  he  considered  deserving.  This  ex- 
ertion caused  a  failing  in  his  strength ;  but  on  regaining 
it  in  a  slight  degree,  addressing  his  old  friend  Colonel 
Anderson,  he  asked  if  Paget  was  in  the  room.  Upon 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  desired  to  be  remem- 
bered to  him,  saying,  "  He  is  a  fine  fellow  \  'tis  General 
Paget,  I  mean".  This  was  a  noble  testimonial  to  that 
gallant  officer's  high  character,  rendered  sacred  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  was  called  forth ;  and 
it  strongly  marked  the  martial  spirit  and  high  mind  of  the 
dying  hero,  who,  with  his  body  writhing  in  torture,  the 
veil  of  eternity  fast  clouding  his  vision  and  his  lips 
quivering  in  the  convulsive  spasms  of  death,  sighed  forth 
his  last  words  in  admiration  of  the  brave. 

The  battle  of  Corunna  terminated  at  the  same  moment 
that  the  British  commander  expired.  He  was  buried  in 
the  citadel.  As  the  enemy's  last  guns  were  firing  his 
remains  were  lowered  into  the  grave  by  his  staff,  simply 
wrapped  in  his  military  cloak.  No  external  mark  of 
mourning  was  displayed ;  the  grief  could  not  be  with- 
drawn from  the  heart. 

Thus,  like  a  staunch  general  of  the  empire,  Sir  John 
Moore  terminated  his  splendid  career  in  maintaining  its 
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honour  and   crushing   its   foes.     Yet   his   last   act   was 

peculiarly  devoted  to  his  own  Scotland  :  it  was  cheering 

on  the  Royal  Highlanders  to  a  victorious  charge.     How 

Scotland    has    shown    her    recognition   of    the    gallant 

and  patriotic  deed,  or  her  admiration  of  the  splendid 

career  of  the  brightest   ornament  whom   she 

ever    sent    forth    on    the    glorious 

theatre    of    war,    I    have 

never  been  told. 
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